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GThe PORTof NEWAR 


UICK, economical distribution to the key cities of 

the nation is one of the outstanding advantages which 
the possession of a factory or warehouse at the Port of 
Newark affords. 


Within a radius of only two-hundred miles of this strategi- 
cally situated industrial development, lie 41 of the 100 
principal trading centers of the United States, supporting 
altogether one third of the entire national population! 


These important markets can all be served by motor 
truck from the Port of Newark in 24 hours or less— 
New York City, for instance, in half an hour, Philadelphia 
in half a day, Baltimore and Boston overnight, and the 


densely populated textile, shoe and hardware centers of Send for this book, 


which contains complete 





New England in a few hours. information about the 
Port of Newark and its 
Small wonder that many leading manufacturers have manufacturing and 
already recognized the logic and economy of serving the Ftd gen FL vga 
. . . . . ° av aie 
most important trading territory in America from factories or traffic executive will 
or warehouses centrally located in the Port of Newark find it well worth read- 
district! ing. 
A study of all the facts about the Port of Newark might py eee 
reveal many potential advantages for your business, too. Fee sey Oe Ai 
Let us make a complete and confidential survey, without [9 7 a 
4 . = . ae Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the 7, Pp. ( 
obligation. For details, write to | free book “Port Newark.” 
SD Wiadehe... a scnksabecensudhawdacined Slee taeei arene 
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Scatter-brained! | ‘ 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 





IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 


Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding owt old ones 
before they have tazen form or shape. 


He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 
His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 


m stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 


He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
parade. 


He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 

And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 

His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 


His mental make-up needs an overhauling.. 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 


It is a known fact that most of us use only one-tenth of our 


‘brain power. The other nine-tenths is dissipated into thousands 


of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing. 


We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse power. 

What can be done about it? 


The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME SOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 


just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed, 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE. 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
a ou will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 

WHERE IN YOU. 
What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pelmanism will show you just how; 550,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 


will tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
T. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
House of Commons.’’ man of National War Labor 


The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, »oard, 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 


General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 


ou would sink to 
NUSED FOR SO 


Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General 
Staff. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder 


of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, 
ver. G.C.B., G.C.V.0O. 
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Baroness Orczy, Author: 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention heréy 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken ned last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME. 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St. Suite 666 New York City 
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The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 666 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 
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“Little Flower” 
Sirs: 

I read with interest your little article 
regarding the relics of St. Therese, the 
“Little Flower of Jesus’ (Time, May 10). 
The footnote states that she was born in 
1873 and died in 1879. The second date is, 
of course, 1897. 

This is no doubt the printer’s error, but 
it is perhaps well to notify our less in- 
formed brethren so that they may not 
think the Church found it expedient to 
recognize the saintliness of a six-year-old 
child. St. Therese was a Carmelite nun, 
24 years of age at the time of her death. 

S. D. THOMPSON 


New Orleans, La. 
. . . 


Rises to Tell 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue [Trme, May 17, Mept- 
CINE] you are very severe upon Bernard 
Macfadden because of his “vicious prom- 
ises” that cancer yields to dietary treat- 
ment. I have not seen Macfadden’s arti- 
cle, so I do not know who are the authori- 
ties whose names he “drags in,” but I 
have read the book of Mr. Ellis Barker, 
who quotes literally hundreds of authori- 
ties to the effect that the most probable 
cause of cancer is canned and denatured 
foods. And Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Eng- 
land’s best surgeon, says in substance that 
Mr. Barker knows the cause of cancer and 
the remedy. Perhaps these are Macfad- 
den’s authorities. At any rate, while the 
doctors are disagreeing, he certainly has 
a right to his opinion. 

Let me add that 20 years ago I was a 
very sick man and I went to the best 
orthodox authorities, and except for such 
matters as surgery and dentistry, they 
did me no good whatever, and _ they 
charged me many thousands of dollars. 
Bernarr McFadden taught me how to 
keep well and charged me nothing. So 
whenever I see “vicious” attacks upon 
him, I rise to tell what I know. : 

UpTON SINCLAIR 

Pasadena, Calif. F ; 

Learned Subscriber Sinclair to 
the contrary, TIME understands 
that the medical profession recog- 
nizes no one cause for cancer, that 
it abhors Mr. Macfadden’s tech- 


nique.—ED. 


. 
A Perfect Copy 
Sirs: 

I am returning my current copy for 
the reason that it is not properly put 
together and some of the pages are missing. 

I am so appreciative of everything that 
is contained in the magazine each week 
that I am afraid I may be missing some- 
thing good if I do not have all. 

Please send me a complete magazine by 


return mail. 
J. M. WATERMAN 


San Jose, Calif. 
To Subscriber Waterman thanks 


and a perfect copy. To the printer 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


%QABmPe te SZ Ss 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buiitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


NAME eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


es. Pe a Ee nin COMED ase eb ce ED oa wW ae becuase 








and binder, a thoroughgoing repri- 
mand.—ED. 


To Moscow 


Re: Subs. for: Foreign Editor Pravda 

Tverskaya 48, Moscow 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly extend the subscription 
to Time through December, 1926, for 
Pravda (Truth) at the above address and 
send the -bill to us? 

BESSIE WEISSMAN 
Secretary 
Telegraph Agency of the U. S. S. R. 
New York, N. Y. 


Aid to Ambassadors 


Sirs: 

A word for The Master. It seems to 
me that while you have it in your power 
you could make a more excellent contribu- 
tion to Christian civilization by more 
pungent comment on the RELIGION topic 
from time to time. 

I recall at least two occasions on whic 
this splendid magazine came out without 
any service to the public on this matter 
in particular. 

Of course i am not narrow enough to 
expect half of your excellent space to be 
devoted to this because I have the honor 
of being a minister and the privilege of 
being a subscriber but you might invite 
a larger ministerial clientele and at the 
same time better clarify the moral tone of 
the public in general. 

Let : have (all) the Religious News 
boiled down, pungent, dynamic. Help us 
Christian ambassadors to hold up _ the 
Cross. I am very much obliged in ad- 
vance. 

THOMAS CLEMENT 
Mt. Vernon African M. E. Church 
Palestine, Tex, 


Little Piece 


Sirs: 

I have been a long while—maybe a year 
—getting around to it, but some time in 
the past twelvemonth Time has had an 
item which impresses me as rare journal- 
ism. [Time, Oct. 19, Sport]. It was a 
little piece, and it ran, according to my 
copy, like this: 

“Strong men are rare. Once in ten 
years, or twenty perhaps, one rises 
up, tempered and knowing, warden of 
an imperious secret. He lasts a little 
longer or goes a little harder than an- 
other before his strength, too, crumbles, 
and Death takes him. Last week it 
took Christy Mathewson.” 

The absence of Time from my reading 
has been felt, and I trust you will enter 
my subscription for a year, at this address. 

R. HARLAND SHAW 

Chicago, Ill. 





























Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
$5 a year. 


June 28, 1926 


From Imperial 


Sirs: 

I enclose a clipping from the Imperial 
Enterprise, published in the famed Im- 
perial Valley, which is located in the 
most southern portion of California. 

Probably the turtle was heading for 
Mexicali at the border, which is some- 
thing like ten miles from Imperial. 

W. J. BURTSCHER 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

P. S. I find Time a real snappy peri- 
odical and read it more thoroughly than 
any other magazine that comes to my 
desk. 

P. P. S. As you probably know Imperial 
is below sea level. 


To Subscriber Burtscher $2. See 
MISCELLANY.—ED. 





Jewel 
Sirs: 


I discovered this jewel by accident. Sure, 
enter my subscription. 


Epwarp R, J. FISCHEL 


Birmingham, Ala. 






Anti-Fake 


Sirs: 

Please continue my subscription for Time 
from where it was left off with the under- 
standing that when Time carries fake 
medicine or medical advertisements, it is to 


be discontinued. 
G. W. GOLER 
Health Officer 


Rochester, N. Y¥. 






° ° e 





Super-Beast 


Sirs: 

Regarding the pomposities of Busch of 
Madison, Wis. [Time, June 7], couldn’t it 
be arranged to get this hungry blood- 
lapping, Nietzschean blond super-beast out 


of his cage? Perhaps after a little out- 
door exercise he would lose some of his 
zest for splashing ink unnecessarily. 


JAS. W. REES 
Lincoln, Neb. 


TIME regrets that, in spite of 
fresh provocation, there is no more 
space for 
—ED. 


anti-Busch eloquence. 






*You’re Getting Me” 
Sirs: 
- - I didn’t like Trme at first, but 


you’re getting me. Your magazine is cer- 
tainly extraordinary, both in the range of 
real news it collects, and its utterly un- 
usual method and ability in treatment. I 
should prefer a _ little less sprightliness 
in your discussion of some religious topics 
—but you can’t help that! 
C. G. TRUMBULL 

Editor, The Sunday School Times 

Philadelphia, Pa. 






Contemplation 


Sirs: 
. . . I have contemplated going with one 
meal a day in order to economize so as 
to be able to renew my subscription to 
Time. When I even contemplate sacrificing 
a good meal for any other object of de- 
light, you can rest assured that that ob- 
ject must be worth while, pleasurable and 
of great interest—all of which Time is. 
FRANKLIN Cook 
Evanston, III. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Subscriptions 
Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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A Six Months Trip Around the 





te 


World~for less than 5a day / 










A Unique Plan that Brings You the Thrills, 
Adventure and Romance of Travel Without Its 
Discomforts or Expense in Time and Money. 


F your dreams came true tonight; if you could forget work, pack your 
I grips and. start on a trip around the world; where would you go? To 

the usual places where everybody goes on tame, staid, “personally con- 
ducted tours’? Or would you visit strange lands; the countries where travelers 
are seldom seen; the mysterious cities of inner Asia; every place off the beaten 
track of tourists! 

Now you are offered a glorious opportunity to go on this trip of your dreams. 
Even though the cares of ordinary life keep you tied down to home, you 
can take this romantic journey. Though you never leave your fireside; yet 
you will roam the wide world, visit every hidden corner of it, stand in the 
center of all its wonders. 


A RARE TREAT 


*How can it be done?” you ask. Easily! Elmer D. Raymond, famous 
globe-trotter is now on his way to Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Persia, the mys- 
terious East and the exotic isles of the South Seas. 

Wherever Mr. Raymond may be—in the icy seas of the Arctic, in Rome, 
Gibralter or Lisbon, in Tunis, Liberia or the Congo—he sends a personal 
letter to each member of the Society, written and mailed on the spot! So 
vivid are Mr. Raymond s letters that when you read them you feel that you 
yourself are actually visiting the romantic places described. 


A WONDERFUL GIFT 


Imagine the fascination of getting two such letters every week for six months; 
letters sent to you by a famous explorer from distant lands across the seas; 
bringing into your home the glamour and the romance of travel. What a 
glorious treat this unique plan has in store for you! What delight it can bring 
to children, to friends and relatives; to everyone whom you “‘invite” with 
you on this world tour! They will be thrilled. They will pore over the wonder 
ful letters. ‘They will see the strange stamps that bring these letters tens of 
thousands of miles. 


TRY IT FOR ONE MONTH 


Surely you will be glad to share in this new travel plan. Join the Round- 
the-World Society. ‘Take a membership for your children, for a friend, for a 
relative. The dues are less than 5 cents a day! Your membership entitles 
you to receive 52 entertaining letters sent direct to you by Mr. Raymond, 
each bearing the stamp of the country in which it was mailed. 

Simply send the coupon, enclosing $2. We will send you at once notice 
of your membership, a large map of the world, and a 6 x 9 gold-stamped 
loose-leaf fabrikoid in which to preserve the letters and pictures of your tour. 
Ther pay only $2 per month for 
three months. If you desire to 
pay in full in advance, deduct 50c 
sending only $7.50. But you must 
act quickly. You can enter the 
Society at any time but surely 

ou want to receive the thrilling 
eevee that will be sent you from 
Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Clip the coupon 


and MAIL. IT NOW. 




























































Round- 
the-World 
Society, 
Dept. 666 
&y i/o 220 West 40th 
4 Street, New York. 
fl  Wetane enroll me as 
member of the 
ail Renn the-World Society 
9/ for six months. This en- 
titles me to receive 2 letters 
every week; 52 in all; to be 
sent direct to me by Mr. Ray- 
mond, each bearing the stamp 
of the country in which it was 
mailed. I am sending $2 now, 
ee” Sy and will pay $2 per month for 3 
7 months, making a total of $8.00, 
s“ (or $7.50 for cash). It is understood that if 
I am not satisfied with the letters I may 
cancel the service after one month’s trial. 


Name  oicccossseeeee 
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Note: If cash ‘accompanies coupon enclose only $7, 50 












What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
— can’t help me with other 
ngs.” 

“tf T could only dictate whileit’s 
fresh in my mind.”’ 

“If she could only take it as fast 
as I think.”’ 

“Out sick, so my letters have to 
wait.” 

**She can’t get out all she’s 
taken. 

ma = forced to cut dictation 


Fat) just like dictating but she’s 
gone.”’ - 

That’s enough! I’ll send in the cou- 

pon below on general principles. 


héditiend aaa 
keep him “one man” 


So he uses The Dictaphone to help him become 


four: minister, publicist, author and business man 


Read how Dr. Reisner keeps himself for the big 
things he alone can do—and realize that our 
coupon offer can help you get more done, too! 


NEW idea in churches! Self-supporting, 
income-producing, a skyscraper church 
built by interest-paying bonds—not dona- 
tions. Due mainly to the vision and energy 
of Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 


Combination church, social center, apart- 
ment house and hotel—The Broadway Tem- 
ple will soon rear its lighted cross 
30 stories over the 400,000 people 
who live on Washington Heights, 
Manhattan. Important men in the 
financial world are backing this 
project—a tribute to the sound 
business ability of the pastor. 

Naturally, Dr. Reisner is a very 
busy man. The fulfillment of his 
dream of making the church a 
conspicuous building, with peo- 
ple living in it, means that his 
day is filled with conferences and 
visits, Then there are letters and 





Broadway Temple 
As it will look when completed. 


publicity articles by the hundreds to write. 
“After hours” is the only time to do them 
—and The Dictaphone provides the only 
possible way. 

Everything goes right on The Dictaphone 
—letters, sermons, books, articles. His sec- 
retary, Miss Shirley Smith, sees that they 
are correctly transcribed. In fact, the letters 
and many articles are sent out without Dr. 
Reisner ever bothering to re-read them. 
The Dictaphone, he insists, means 
accuracy! Miss Smith is charged 
with many important executive 
duties. In addition to taking care 
of Dr. Reisner’s voluminous corre- 
spondence, she must see that the 
church magazine, the ‘‘Weckly 
Announcer,”’ gets to press. 

‘There is considerable research 
for me to do in connection with 
articles that Dr. Reisner writes,"” 
she says. ‘‘I could not do a third 
of what my office gets done if I 
had to use shorthand.”’ 


WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


Dr, Chiiitian F. Reltuer 


Pastor, Chelsea Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York City: pro- 
ponent of the Broadway Temple, 
great American cathedral. 


MAIL 














Miss Shirley Smith 


Secretary to Dr. Reisner, declares: 
‘The Dictaphone is indispensable 

to one who, like Dr. Reisner, does 
most of his dictating at nigbt.”* 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:—- 


“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in con- 
ference.”’ 


“No one else can read my notes.” 

“I’m nothing but a bell hop.’’ 

“These endless notes make me 
dizzy.” 

“I’m sure he said that, but ....”’ 

“Yes, I do mind staying late.’’ 

“Cold notes are maddening.”’ 


“No time for real secretarial 
work.’ 


That’s enough! I’ll show him this 
trial offer right now. 


7 “ Dictaphone 


7’ Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St.,N. Y.C. 
OI want toread what 
leading executives or 
secretaries say about 
increasing their abil- 


DICTATE TU 7° ity with The Dictaphone. Mail 
rae me FREE :opy of your booklet, 


‘What’s Wrong With Shorthand?" 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done” 


4 


Check 


? mis Secretary Executive (pr 
Pi ‘a Please notify your nearest office to lend me 
o a New Model to to try. 
? joan involves no expense or obligation. 


I understand that this 


ra For bse 4 inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 


, 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide wmttiies totem Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai,étt. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDEINCY 


The White House Week 


@ The President disapproves of 
compulsory military training for 
U. S. youths because it engenders 
a militaristic mental attitude; the 
physical benefits derived from the 
training are of exceptional value, 
he believes. He told reporters last 
week that the fencing and dumb- 
bell exercise he got at Amherst 
have helped him through life. 


@ The President of the U. S. and 
the President of Mexico exchanged 
tactful felicitations over a new 
unbroken circuit between New York 
and Mexico City recently completed 
by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 


@ For the second time within a 
year the President visited a Gov- 
ernment office. First occasion, five 
minute inspection of the Office of 
the Secretary of War; second, 
four minute inspection of hand- 
some charts showing the work at 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 


@ Louis Borno, president of Haiti, 
after a hurried inspection of vari- 
ous government bureaus, et cetera, 
was entertained ceremoniously at a 
White House luncheon last week by 
President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


( President Coolidge last week 
withdrew his nominations for three 
Federal appointments in Georgia— 
Tilson for U. S. Judge, Deaver for 
U. S. Attorney, Parvis for U. S. 
Marshal—as a courtesy to the 
Georgia Senators, who had _inti- 
mated to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that Tilson was a carpet 
bagger.* 


@ The President announced to 
news gatherers a Treasury surplus 
of $390,000,000 for this year. Lest 
business men_ should trim their 
budgets in expectation of another 
tax cut, Mr. Coolidge hastily added 
that back taxes collected this year 
total $350,000,000, that no such 
large back tax surplus is expected 
next year, that to cut taxes fur- 
ther would not be “constructive 
economy.” 





*A “carpet-bag” was a_ traveling bag 
usually made of carpeting. “‘Carpet- 


bagger’”’ came to be applied to fly-by-night 
adventurers who appeared in the South 
after the Civil War and set themselves 
up without any material baggage or back- 
ing to exploit the community. 


THE CABINET 


Suggestions 


Reports from Washington had it 
that the names of F. Trubee Davi- 
son, Chairman of the National 
Crime Commission and Harold H. 
Emmons of Detroit, were being 
considered for appointment, one as 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
the other as Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Air—two of the new 
jobs created by recent legislation 
in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Morrow Air Board 
last December. (TIME, Dec. 14, 
ARMY & Navy). 


Philippine Problem 


Recently Representative Robert 
Low Bacon of New York, son of 
Robert Bacon, Secretary of State 
under Roosevelt and Ambassador 
to France under Taft, introduced 
e ill into Congress. Last week 
G_..eral Emilio Aguinaldo who led 
the Philippine insurrection over 25 
years ago, now a good and pro- 
U. S. citizen in the Islands was 
moved to register his emphatic 
protest against the Bacon bill. 

The bill is premised on the fact 
that the two races in the Philip- 
pines, Filipinos (Christian) and 
Moros (Mohammedans) differ tem- 
peramentally and every other way, 
that the Moros being in the minor- 
ity are trampled on by the Filipino 
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majority, that the periodic Moro 
uprisings come from no _ other 
cause. It proposes in the name of 
not only wisdom but justice that 
the Moro part of the Islands be 
given a separate government under 
the U. S.—in brief that U. S. try 
to solve the Philippine problem’ as 
the British solved the problem of 
Ireland. 

But General Aguinaldo as a good 
Filipino could not stomach the 
proposition, said so. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

C Futilely debated the Dawes- 
MecNary-Haugen farm relief bill all 
week, without getting to a vote, al- 
though the vote was always immi- 
nent. 

CG Adopted a resolution declaring 
Senator Schall legally elected. 
(See “Blind Man’s Huff.’’) 

@ Adopted a rasolution directing 
the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission to inquire whether any 
private banking interests had made 
or were preparing to make a loan 
to France. Two days later Andrew 
William Mellon, Chairman of the 
Commission, replied that he had 
inquired in all likely quarters and 
found no trace of such a loan. 

@ Held memorial services for the 
late Senator Robert M. Lafollette, 
the present Senator Lafollette pre- 
siding, at the Vice-President’s in- 
vitation, over a crowded chamber. 


The House— 

CG Passed a few minor bills and 
practically marked time waiting for 
the Senate to get ready for ad- 
journment. 


. . . 


Blind Man’s Huff 


Magnus (“Magnavox”) Johnson, 
onetime Senator, brought a contest 
more than a year ago against 
Thomas David Schall who was 
elected from Minnesota in his stead. 
Magnus accused Schall of having 
collected funds from bootleggers to 
finance his 1924 campaign. Mag- 
nus, in brief, wished to return to 
the Senate. 

After unanimous report of a 
subcommittee, the Senate last week 
voted—and there was no opposition 
—vindicating Schall, declaring him 
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entitled to his seat. When the vote 
had been taken with no opposition, 
it was agreed not to print the 
record of committee hearings. 

Then Senator Schall rose. He 
is in his 50th year, the son of 
David and Mary Ellen Schall and 
has been practicing law in Min- 
nesota since he was graduated from 
St. Paul College of Law in 1904. 
Three years later an accident with 
an electric cigar lighter made him 
blind for the remainder of his 
life, but he persevered in _ his 
career. In 1915 he was elected 
a Congressman. After ten years 
service in the House, he was sent 
to the Senate. 

The blind veteran declared: 
“Yesterday I dictated a short state- 
ment. If I had my sight, I would 
read that statement. Not having 
it, I would like to borrow the eyes 
of the clerk for a few minutes 
in order that the statement may go 
into the RECORD.” 

The Vice President. “Does the 
Senator desire to have the clerk 
read the statement?” 

Mr. Schall. “I do.” 

Then the clerk began to read: 
“Mr. President, the so-called con- 
test has ended in the only way it 
could end. It never had any 
basis, in fact, and was manifestly 
political from the beginning. It is 
the first move in a well thought 
out and extensively organized, 
highly financed plan of malicious 
character assassination, calculated 
in its fulfillment to accomplish my 
defeat next election. . . . Suffering 
these outrageous and unfounded 
accusations in silence, I did not 
then realize, as I do now, that the 
best way to get rid of skunks is 
to allow them to come out into 
the open where you can get a shot 
at them. The framers of this per- 
secution expected no positive re- 
sults except to hold me with it 
while they attracted public at- 
tention and smeared me with their 
slime. ... 

“Donald Hughes, well known in 
Minneapolis as a _ conscienceless 
shyster, was plazed in charge of 
the case because of his cunning 
ratlike tendencies and his extensive 
association with crooks and per- 
jurors, for I leave it to the com- 
mittee if any real lawyer, knowing 
the facts, would have touched the 
ease. Mr. Edgerton, a high class, 
reputable lawyer, was called in of 
counsel from another city to lend 
respectability to the crooked, un- 
principled, blackmailing pettifogger, 
Hughes.” 

Senator Ashurst interrupted, us- 
ing his learned silver tongue to 
pour oil upon the waters: “Allow 
me to appeal to the Senator from 
Minnesota to withdraw this speech. 
I know only too well how the feel- 
ings surge and how tumultuously 
the passions rage when a man is 
falsely attacked, but I will say to 
my friend from Minnesota that as 
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the years roll on he will regret this 
speech. 

“The virtues of defeat are pa- 
tience and fortitude, and the vir- 
tues of victory are magnanimity, 
forbearance, and restraint.” 

Senator Schall replied: “If there 
is any Senator on this floor who 
wants to question any statement, 
I will prove it. Of course I do 
not want to be obstreperous, but 
in the hearings is testimony of 
their own witnesses that the gang 
back of this persecution constantly 
referred to me as a damned blind 
bastard. . . . I demand justice here 
and the right to be heard for four 
minutes after my enemies took 
weeks to besmirch my _ char- 
acter....It is hard enough to 
fight without sight. The spleen 
and heartlessness of their constant- 
ly referring to me in this way 
shows it is hate, not cause or 
facts, that has prompted these com- 
plaints to be entered against me, 
not because I am blind but be- 
cause my conscience sees. It is not 
the eyes that make men. They do 
not count for so very much if we 
keep the soul clean. . . . Since I was 
a little boy of nine I have earned 
my own living. Through my own 
efforts I put myself through com- 
mon school and high school and 
the University of Minnesota. I am 
self-made. It may be a poor job, 
but it is my own. All that I have 
and all that I am is compassed in 
my character and square dealing; 
and if I allow this slander to go 
unexplained, I would not be doing 
justice to myself or the people of 
my State.” 

The clerk went on reading. Part 
of the remainder of the statement 
said: “So far as Magnus is con- 
cerned, he never knew what it was 
all about. He was only the mari- 


onette who kicked and waved his 
hands and opened his mouth ac- 
cording to the tension of the 
string.” 

When Mr. Schall had finished, 
the Senate decided that on account 
of his remarks, it was best to order 
the record of the contest before 
the committee to be printed. 


e . . 


Did, Did Not 


Last week the fond fathers of 
many bills who had hoped or pro- 
fessed to hope until now that this 
session of Congress would adopt 
their offspring began to admit to 
this or that Washington corre- 
spondent that nothing was to be 
expected. 

But before numbering those lost 
by the wayside it is worthwhile to 
note the sturdy offspring who 
achieved preferment, the impor- 
tant measures that were passed: 

Tax Reduction. When the House 
assembled last December, a tax re- 
duction bill fresh from the hands of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
was waiting for it. Before Christ- 
mas, the House had passed it, by 
the middle of February the Senate 
too had stamped it with approval, 
and the bill reducing surtaxes and 
estate taxes to a maximum of 20%, 
shaving down the maximum normal 
tax and increasing personal exemp- 
tions became law. Such was one of 
the first, one of the greatest ac- 
complishments. 

World Court. Before the Senate 
reached the tax bill, however, it 
had to dispose of a proposal, pend- 
ing for three years, that the U. S. 
adhere to the World Court with 
reservations. The struggle by a 
minority opposition was bitter and 
concluded with a ten days’ filibuster 
and the application of cloture to 
end debate. The U. S. adhered, 
76 to 17. 

Debt Funding Agreements. The 
bitterest struggle in House and 
Senate was over the Italian agree- 
ment which provided for only about 
25% repayment (of the present 
value). But the argument that 
Italy could pay no more carried the 
day. The Senate finally gave its 
consent (TIME, May 8) and agree- 
ments with Belgium, Czechoslova- 
kia, Roumania, Esthonia and Lat- 
via followed in quick succession 
(TIME, May 10). 
~ Appropriations. Meanwhile Con- 
gress had been grinding the unim- 
pressive but all important grist of 
appropriations which will keep the 
Government functioning to June 
30, 1927. 

“Railroad Labor. A new means 
of solving railway-labor disputes 
by mediation and arbitration had 
been worked out by railway execu- 
tives and labor leaders, was em- 
bodied in a bill and was sent forth 
as a full-fledged law by the middle 
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of May—a law that incidentally 
abolished the old Railway Labor 
Board which gave little satisfac- 
tion to anyone. 

Aeronautics. Three bills were 
passed—growing in large measure 
out of the to-do over aviation start- 
ed by Colonel William Mitchell last 
fall—one gave the Department of 
Commerce supervision over civil 
aviation, the other two provided 
five year building programs for the 
air arm of Army and Navy. The 
Departments of Commerce, War, 
Navy will each have an Assistant 
Secretary in charge of aviation. 


Public Buildings. The first pub- 
lic buildings bill passed since the 
War, was enacted to relieve the 
Government’s housing shortage, It 

ovided $165,000,000 to be spent 
over several years. To prevent the 
inevitable free-for-all fight that 
would have ensued among “pork” 
starved Congressmen, the unique 
expedient was adopted of allowing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
decide how the money should be 
spent (subject, however, to Con- 
gressional veto). 

Incidents. In the first rank of 
incidentals, aside from legislation 
were: 1) The ousting (TIME, April 
19) of Mr. Brookhart from the 
Senate in favor of Daniel Steck, 
his Democratic opponent in Iowa in 
the election of 1924; 2) The im- 
veachment of a Federal district 
judge, George W. English of [II- 
linois, the tenth time in history that 
the House has voted an impeach- 
ment; 8) Hearings by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate on the effects 
of prohibition on the country— 
hearings which resulted in excite- 
ment, reams of words, little else; 
4) The beginning of another in- 
vestigation into primary expendi- 
tures. 

Here must begin the list of legis- 
lation passed over, neglected, or 
talked to death: 

Muscle Shoals. At the President’s 
suggestion in his message last De- 
cember, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion directing a joint committee to 
receive bids and determine the best 
method of disposing of the Gov- 
ernment’s power-fertilizer produc- 
ing political white elephant. The 
committee reported (TIME, May 10, 
MUSCLE SHOALS), but not unani- 
mously, and Congress just couldn’t 
find time to settle the difficult prob- 
lem at this session. 

Alien Property. The property of 
enemy aliens, seized during the 
War, still lies in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian. Bills 
for disposing of it, and for settling 
the cognate problem—satisfaction 
of claims of U. S. citizens against 
Germany—languished amid dispu- 
tations in committee. 

Postal Rates. When the last Con- 
gress increased and modified postal 
rates (to get funds for increasing 
the salaries for postal employes) 


it was announced that the rates 
were temporary and would be al- 
tered again at this session of Con- 
gress. Instead the problem was 


postponed another year, since the. 


commictteemen who had to face it 

declared they needed more time. 
Coal. There seemed some likeli- 

hood when Congress assembled that 
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a permanent arrangement for set- 
tling coal strikes would be made 
into law, for the anthracite strike 
was then three or four months old 
and still going. But the strike was 
settled (TIME, Feb. 22, COAL), in- 
terest waned, Administration lead- 
ers did not press for a bill. 


Prohibition. Measures alike for 
making the Volstead Act more 
stringent and making it more leni- 
ent were announced to be dead last 
week. 

Shipping Board. The President 
wanted the operation of the Gov- 
ernment Merchant Fleet placed un- 
der a single executive head re- 
sponsible to him, wanted the Ship- 
ping Board confined to regulative 
and_ semi-judicial functions. Con- 
gress shrugged its shoulders at the 
quarrel. 

Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch. Plans for rearranging Gov- 
ernment functions within the Cabi- 
net departments and, perhaps, cre- 
ating new departments have been 
maturing for several years. But 
the subject is highly controversial 
and Congress did not want to spend 
a summer in Washington settling 
it. 

Farming. The House has passed 
a measure creating a division of 
co-operative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a bureau 
to assist the farmers with advice 


and information on how to get rid 
of their crops profitably. This bill 
is approved by the Administration. 
The House defeated (Time, May 
31) the Haugen bill advanced by 
the farm bloc for raising farm 
prices by buying up the surpluses 
of the major crops. In the Senate 
this second bill was proposed as an 
amendment to the first, and the 
whole program of farm relief of 
any kind was threatened, since nei- 
ther Senate, House nor President 
was deemed willing to accept the 
present bill. 


Rivers and Harbors. The House 
passed a bill for improvement of 
rivers and harbors but it contains 
a number of controversial features, 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal, 
deepening of the Illinois and of the 
Missouri Rivers, which will delay 
if not prohibit its passage by the 
Senate at this session. 

French and Jugoslav Debts. This 
Spring the World War Debt Com- 
mission concluded two more debt- 
funding agreements. One was the 
$4,025,000,000 French debt proposed 
to be funded for about 50% of its 
present value, the other the small 
debt of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The House 
approved both these measures and 
they now wait in the Senate. No 
further action will be taken on the 
French Debt until and unless it is 
ratified by France. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pennsylvania Millions 


Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri last week had the time of his 
life. He was just digging into 
the expenditures lying under the 
recent Pennsylvania primary for 
Senator, and though his colleagues 
on the special investigating com- 
mittee took some part, he, as often, 
had the centre of the stage. 


Highlights. Mr. Vare was placed 
on the stand and he admitted that 
besides his contribution of $71,000 
to his campaign he had signed a 
note for $100,000 to help campaign 
finances. Mayor Kline of Pitts- 
burgh was questioned about a 
speech he was alleged to have 
made to city employes declaring 
that if they did not vote for Pep- 
per they would be separated from 
the city payroll. This he vehe- 
mently denied. Colonel Eric Fisher 
Wood, Chairman of the Pepper 
Committee, admitted that a letter 
favoring Pepper had been published 
by his committee which purported 
to be signed by William Green, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor but was a forgery. 
He said that the publicity depart- 
ment had received it from an un- 
known source and had believed it 
was genuine. 


Totals. The campaign commit- 
tees filed their expenditures as re- 
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quired by law in Pennsylvania, and 
showed approximately $1,620,000 
spent for the Pepper ticket, $670,- 
000 spent for the Vare ticket and 
$195,000 spent for Pinchot. 

Expectations. The Democrats had 
already begun to make the Penn- 
sylvania primary an issue. It seems 
quite likely that there will be 
a bitter fight in the next Con- 
gress to prevent the seating of 
Vare if he is elected, and there is 
no small likelihood that an effort 
will be made to put on record Sen- 
ators who come up for election 
as to whether they will vote to 
unseat Vare. 

Anti-Saloon League. Senator 
Reed called Wayne B. Wheeler, 
general counsel and “legislative 
representative” of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The pretext for calling 
him was that he had sent the com- 
mittee information that Wet in- 
terests had contributed to Mr. 
Vare’s campaign but the real rea- 
son was that Senator Reed has 
been eager to dig into the affairs 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Dur- 
ing an interval in the hearings, Mr. 
Wheeler looking rather worn, and 
wearing a too-large collar ap- 
proached Mr. Reed. 

“Will I be called this morning?” 
he asked. 

“Who are you?” snorted Sena- 
tor Reed. 

“I’m Wheeler,” was the mild an- 
swer. “I would like to know be- 
cause I have an appointment at 
11:30.” 

“I think you’d better cancel it,” 
said the Senator sharply. 

Later Mr. Wheeler was called to 
the stand. He said he was 56, born 
at Brookfield, Ohio, had worked 
-for the Anti-Saloon League since 
1894, began at a salary of $100 a 
month but only got about a third 
of it, was now drawing $666 a 
month. Senator Reed questioned 
him about cases in which he had 
“interfered” with the prosecution of 
prohibition agents who were ac- 
cused. Mr. Wheeler, fidgeting nerv- 
ously with his glasses, said his or- 
ganization tried to help those who, 
it believed, were “framed.” Senator 
Reed asked how much the National 
Organization (exclusive of the state 
bodies) of the Anti-Saloon League 
had collected in 1925. Mr. Wheel- 
er thought it was $150,000 or $200,- 
000—he would get the exact figures. 
Then Mr. Reed got into the ques- 
tion of which members of Con- 
gress had been paid for making 
prohibition speeches. Mr. Wheel- 
er said Upshaw of Georgia, Cooper 
of Ohio, Barkley of Kentucky, Low- 
ry of Mississippi, Senator Jones of 
Washington, Senator Willis of Ohio. 
Mr. Wheeler was excused then to 
be called back later. What had 
already occurred, however, though 
not sensational, was enough to 
arouse a storm. The New York 
Daily News, gumchewers’ sheetlet 
exclaimed (of Wheeler’s League) : 


“ . . This incubus on American 
liberty, this tumor of religion per- 
verted to bigotry and tyranny, must 
be cut out of the body politic.” 
In Congress Senator Willis ex- 
claimed: “I am not now and never 
have been on the payroll of the An- 
ti-Saloon League.” The Represen- 
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tatives excepting Mr. Barkley de- 
fended their action. Mr. Upshaw 
ejaculated: 

“As to my accepting expenses 
and a modest honorarium for my 
platform work for the league, I 
not only confessed that fact some 
weeks ago when the press carried 
the story, but I declared, as I 
again declare, that I am proud of 
= distinction of such comrade- 
ship.” 


Candidate Adds 


Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
New York, left his state Capital, 
went to the Bronx, attended the 
wedding of a niece. From the 
church the Governor did not go to 
the wedding breakfast. He went to 
a parochial school next door where 
youngsters greeted him, waving 
the Star Spangled Banner and 
singing The Sidewalks of New 
York. The Governor of New York 
made an address: “Only hard work 
and hard study can carry the chil- 
dren of the sidewalks of New York, 
and”—the presidential candidate 
added—“the children of the coun- 





try—to success and high honor.” 
Then he went to breakfast with 
the bride and groom. 









Sapp Yields 


At Denver assembled the con- 
vention of Rotary International. 
There was a great contest for the 
election as international president. 
Harry H. Rogers won, when his 
opponent, Arthur H. Sapp, with- 
drew. 








WOMEN 
“To Jail with Her!’ 


In Manhattan, a suddenly patriot- 
ic mob of pedestrians booed, hissed, 
cried: “If you were a man we'd 
lynch you!” at a woman being hus- 
tled out of a restaurant by police- 
men. The woman was Mrs. Harriet 
Fowler, owner of the building, who, 
having ordered her tenant, the res- 
taurant manager, to remove U. S. 
flags decorating the building, and 
having been refused, had seized 
scissors, hacked one U. S. flag in 
two. In court this woman said: 
“IT thought it was only a piece of 
bunting.” In court another woman 
said: “I don’t see how you could 
do such a thing. This makes me 
boil!” 

The boiling woman was_ the 
judge, Magistrate Jean Hortense 
Norris of Jefferson Market Court. 
She brought her well-manicured fist 
down with indignant rage, remand- 
ee Fowler to jail under $1,000 

ail. 


Since the advent of female gover- 
nors in Texas and Wyoming, and 
the spread of the fame of Ohio 
Supreme Court Justice Florence 
Allen, Judge Norris’ once unique 
reputation of “first woman judge” 
has been somewhat eclipsed na- 
tionally. Locally, however, she is 
more than ever a notable. She be- 
gan her career when, only two 
years a bride, she was widowed in 
1899. She had been educated in 
Germany, Brooklyn and the New 
York University law school, and 
soon became an expert tax coun- 
sel, social worker, suffragette. In 
1919 she reached her magisterial 
bench, from which she has dis- 
pensed much advice as well as jus- 
tice; advice, chiefly, to married cou- 
ples. (“Kiss and make up before 
going to bed.’”’) Sexless in the per- 
formance of her duties, she is 
every inch a woman in private life. 
There is nothing of the flat-heeled, 
bass-voiced “careerist” about the 
carefully gowned, French-slippered, 
tastefully bejewelled, vivacious 
dame of 49 whom many a discrim- 
inating New York bachelor is 
charmed to dine, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Little Entente 


At Bled, Jugoslavia, the foreign 
ministers of Czechoslovakia (Benes), 
Roumania (Mitilineu) and Jugo- 
slavia (Nintchitch) assembled amid 
the awful diplomatic secrecy char- 
acteristic of all meetings of the 
Little Entente.* 

The announced agenda included 
discussion of: 1) The European 
situation—presumably reference to 
the growing ascendancy of Italy} as 
the protector of the Little Entente 
and the co-incident ambiguous po- 
sition of France in that role. No- 
torious are Mussolini’s secret con- 
ferences with Jugoslav Premier 
Nintchitch, his furtherance of a 
Roumanian loan at Rome, his 
diplomatic feelers into the Eastern 
Balkans, notably signalized last 
week by the bestowal upon Greek 
Dictator-President Pangalos of the 
Italian Great Cross. 2) Proposals 
to abolish inter-Little Entente 
customs control. 3) The _ peren- 
nial “Hungarian question” (i.e., 
Hungarians are perpetually talk- 
ing about monarchy and _hatch- 
ing means to burst the encircle- 
ment of Hungary on three sides 
by the Little Entente). 

As the three Premiers sat down 
to deliberate these issues a _ tele- 
gram was handed to Czechoslovak 
Benes. It contained an order from 
the chiefs of his party (Czech 
National Socialist) that he assist 
it in an attack upon certain grain 
tariff laws dear to the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet by resigning his Foreign 
Ministry forthwith. The Little 
Entente Conference broke up ere it 
began, as its dominant figure 
(Benes) hastened to Prague. 


THE LEAGUE 


Developments 


In Spain. Foreign Minister Yan- 
guas declared at Madrid last week: 


“Inasmuch as we have _  aban- 
doned hope of a permanent** place 
on the league council, we will not 
send a delegation to the September 
meeting of the league assembly.” 

Wilsonian Ideals. At Rio de Jan- 
eiro widespread satisfaction was ex- 


*Established (1920) at Belgrade upon the 
instance of Benes (See CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 
by the signing of a Convention between 
these nations based upon existing treaties 
and providing for mutual defense and 
especially against an attack by Hungary 
on one of the member states. 

+Notorious are Mussolini’s secret confer- 
ences with Jugoslav Premier Nintchitch, his 
furtherance of a Roumanian loan at Rome, 
his diplomatic feelers into the Eastern 
Balkans, notably signalized last week by 
the bestowal upon Greek Dictator-President 
Pangalos of the Italian Great Cross. 

**Spain retains her non-permanent seat 
and has not given notice of withdrawal 
from the League, but ostentatiously regis- 
tered contempt for the Council by sending 
a mere diplomatic underling to occupy the 
Spanish non-permanent seat during the 
Council sessions a fortnight ago. (TIME, 
June 21) 


pressed at the action of Brazil in 
serving notice of withdrawal upon 
the League (TIME, June 21). Presi- 
dent-elect Luis Jerne of Brazil who 
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will succeed President Barnardes 
next October refused to comment, 
but Acting President of the Cham- 
ber Committee of Foreign affairs 
said last week: “Brazil’s action 
means closer relations with the 
American republics, especially the 
United States. It became inevi- 
table when it was seen that Latin 
America would not obtain a seat 
in the League Council. Woodrow 
Wilson’s peace ideals are our ideals, 
but as a nation we cannot see how 
they can be attained by League 
membership.” 

Syrian Mandate. The League of 
Nations Mandates Commission ap- 
proved last week the report of 
French High Commissioner to Syr- 
ia Henry de Jouvenel, upon the 
much criticized French administra- 
tion of Syria as a League man- 
date (TIME, April 28, 1923 et seq.). 

Syrian. and Druse_representa- 
tives, unofficially present, protested 
so violently against Senator de 
Jouvenel’s report that they were 
expelled from the session, departed 
vociferously calling upon Heaven to 
witness the perfidy of the French. 

Speaking in straightforward 
fashion, M. de Jouvenel described 
the bombardment of Damascus 
(TimME, Nov. 9) as a police neces- 
sity, characterized the savage 
Druse tribesmen as “inveterate 
trouble makers.” Even as he spoke 
French machize guns were crack- 
ling in Syria. More than 100 
Druses were slain during “mopping 


up” operations by French troops 
last week. 

Hair Split. The military com- 
mittee of the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission (TIME, May 30 
et seq.) decided by a majority vote 
that “theoretical limitation of arm- 
aments” may properly ke discussed 
with reference to: 1) Land, sea 
and air effectives. 2) Appropria- 
tions for armaments. 3) Legisla- 
tion affecting the length of volun- 
tary or compulsory military ser- 
vice. 

The Committee expressed its in- 
tention of considering “practical 
limitation of armaments” in the 
immediate future. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Baldwin Speaks 


A million striking British coal 
miners (TIME, May 10, et seq.) all 
beginning to feel the pinch of living 
upon meagre union doles, awaited 
with anxious expectancy last week 
Premier Baldwin’s long heralded 
address to the Commons outlining 
proposed legislation to end the 
strike. 

Mr. Baldwin, compact, candid, as- 
sured, arose amid a_ portentous 
hush. Within five minutes Labor- 
ite M.P.’s were no more able to 
keep still than jumping beans upon 
a griddle. “Who forced this on 
you?” they shouted at the Pre- 
mier. “This means a general elec- 
tion!” 

Mr. Baldwin had demanded the 
temporary substitution of an eight 
hour miners’ day for the seven 
hour schedule. For almost the 
first time in his career he was un- 
able to command the undivided at- 
tention of the House. “You are 
going out!” 

The Premier developed his thesis 
amid a stramash of interruptions. 
He had no desire to lower the min- 
ers’ standard of living. Under pres- 
ent conditions the coal mining in- 
dustry could not support the min- 
ers’ standard of living unless they 
would work an extra hour. He 
proposed merely to suspend for per- 
haps three years the Seven Hours 
Act. During that period the coal 
industry could be put upon its feet 
by carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Coal Commis- 
sion (TIME, Oct. 19 et seq.). The 
Government’s offer of a £3,000,000 
($15,000,000) coal subsidy was still 
open. It might be better, however, 
to expend that sum for the relief 
of miners thrown out of work by 
readjustments in the industry. If 
this program were not at once put 
into operation and mining resumed, 
Britain’s foreign coal competitors 
would succeed disastrously in cap- 
turing and holding British markets. 

In a word, the Baldwin strategy 
was to enable the owners to paste 
up notices offering work to the min- 
ers at a tempting wage scale if 
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they would desert their leaders, re- 
turn to work eight hours per .day. 
Smacking down his fist the Pre- 
mier concluded: “I will make no at- 
tempt to apportion the blame for 
the stubbornness and folly which 
have resulted in the continuance of 
this strike. I have laid be- 
fore the House the steps which the 
government proposes to take wheth- 
er a settlement between the miners 
and owners is reached or not!” 
Though the government remained 
firm in its determination to jam 
through a suspension of the Seven 
Hours Act, the Labor party an- 
nounced its irreconcilable opposi- 
tion. Former  Laborite-Premier 
Macdonald declared: “The Premi- 
er’s speech was most disastrous,... 
will harden the miners into ada- 
mant resistance.” Secretary “Em- 
peror”’ Cook of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion apostrophized Premier Bald- 
win in a public speech: “You say, 
Mr. Baldwin, that you have no de- 
sire to lower the miners’ standard 
of living. Baldwin, you lie!” 
Crunching ominously, the Con- 
servative political steam roller de- 
molished a Laborite motion imply- 
ing “no-confidence,” 299 to 138. 


At London the Baldwin eight 
hour stratagem evoked little enthu- 
siasm from the man in the street; 
but of course, the present Govern- 
ment can put almost any program 
it chooses through Parliament. 


Out-walking War 


A great outcry arose from twen- 
ty platforms full of women in 
Hyde Park, London, last week, and 
a still greater whine of approba- 
tion surged from the lips of 100,- 
000 ladies thexe assembled. The 
females, mostly shod in flat heeled 
shoes, had marched to outlaw war 
and many a one of them had 
tramped, Chauceresquely, across the 
length of Engiand to contribute 
personally her mite to the splendid 
idea. There were miners’ wives, 
actresses, professional women, so- 
ciety dames... . 

Through the rain at the head 
of the petticoat parades rode eques- 
triennes on white horses, attired in 
long blue mantles and_ three- 
cornered hats, while behind straggled 
the grim retainers. One delegation 
wore the regulation pilgrimage 
“jumper” with the word “Pax” and 
a dove of peace across the center 
of the back. 

Among the equestriennes could 
have been seen blonde Mrs. Peth- 
ick-Lawrence, grand marshal of 
the crusade, onetime belle of the 
Weston-Super-Mare élite, later re- 
claimed for evangelical uplift 
among the fallen women of West 
London, later captured by gaolers 
for over-strenuous femaie Suffrage 
onslaughts, presently flying about 
speechmaking to the effect that 


TIME 


“The World is a Family Not a 
Barracks.” 

Then there would be masculine 
Maude Royden, famed pulpit fe- 
male, who has a reputation among 


N. E. A. 
MAUDE ROYDEN 


Dangerous missionary .. . tame 
apostle... 


the timorous British Christians as 
a dangerous missionary of socialism 
and amidst the red-hot socialists as 
a tame and sentimental apostle 
of Christianity. 

And gospeling from the plat- 
forms could have been heard 
Margaret Bondfield, leader of Brit- 
ish working girls. Lady Astor is 
one of the supporters of the move- 
ment, but her Parliamentary duties 
prevented her from joining the 
marchers. 

On arriving in broiling Hyde 
Park, the processions were met by 
actors, dancers, children, who gave 
a symbolic pageant representing 
the coming of peace. The speeches 
delivered, the dancing over, a reso- 
lution was adopted urging the gov- 
ernment to settle all disputes by 
arbitration. The lady pilgrims ex- 
pect that law will, or, at least, 
“should take the place of war.” 


Winnie Shouts 


“Red-hot,” “red-headed” Winston 
Churchill, ultra-reactionary Chan- 
ecellor of the British Exchequer, 
alarmist par excellence, hurled de- 
fiance at the Soviet government 
last week in terms so abusive as 
to make a diplomatic protest from 
Russia all but inevitable. 

Before an audience in London 
he literally shouted: 

“T hope I shall live to see the 
day when either there will be a 
civilized government in Russia or 
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when we shall have ended this pres- 
ent pretense of friendly relations 
with men who are seeking our 
overthrow. 

“What folly Lloyd George com- 
mitted when he brought’ these 
Russian ry cre into our 
midst! . 

“T have to add this warning. 
Persons who lend money to Rus- 
sia, as they are entitled to do, 
must be alive to the risks they 
run and understand that, in no cir- 
cumstances, will the British Treas- 
ury accept any responsibility if 
they are defrauded.” 


This tirade followed a reply by 
the Soviet government to Britain’s 
note of protest (TIME, June 21) 
against the alleged contribution by 
the Soviet government itself of 
funds to support striking British 
workers. Like the British note the 
Soviet reply was couched in mild 
terms. The Soviet government de- 
nied that it had sent the funds in 
question, but refused to take steps 
to prevent its closely interlocked 
labor organizations from sending 
“Red gold” to Britain. 

Mr. Churchill’s outburst jibed ill 
with a statement by Home Secre- 
tary Sir William (‘“Jix’’?) Joynson- 
Hicks to the Commons that “the 
Government does not propose to 
terminate its official protest by 
renouncing the Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement—nor does the Govern- 
ment propose to stop any Russian 
money sent to aid the _ coal 
miners. The total sum so 
transmitted now amounts to £380,- 
000 ($1,900,000) .” 

Transparently the Baldwin Cabi- 
net is badly strained over its at- 
titude toward Russia. Ministers 
Churchill, Joynson-Hicks and Lord 
Birkenhead, ultra - Conservatives, 
reputedly did all in their power 
last week to induce Foreign Minis- 
ter Chamberlain, Premier Baldwin 
and other cool heads to “stop sell- 
ing British pots to Bolshevik can- 
nibals.” 

It was’ evident that Soviet Rus- 
sia is unique in the amount of 
verbal abuse which it will tolerate 
from a British minister. 


Flowers Wilt 


Viands, wine, cigars and flowers 
had been ordered. Their Britannic 
Majesties were prepared to re- 
ceive in splendor last week a 
state visit from President Dou- 
mergue and Premier Briand of 
France. M. Doumergue’s_ valet 
pondered again the advisability of 
a corset. Bachelor Briand _ sub- 
mitted to a deft clipping of his 
(as usual) too exuberant mop of 
hair. All was in readiness... . 

Suddenly a despatch clicked from 
Paris to London. His Majesty, 
the King Emperor, was informed 
that His Excellency, M. le Presi- 
dent, could not leave France be- 
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cause MM. les Deputés had upset 
the Cabinet of M. Briand (See 
FRANCE.) 

Forthwith, the British Foreign 
Office issued an announcement: the 
President of France had postponed 
his visit because of the political 
crisis at Paris. Simultaneously all 
semi-official French news organs 
carried a statement: the President 
of France had postponed his visit 
because of the British Coal Strike. 

Copies of this latter version 
caught the eye of George V, Rex 
et Imperator. An hour later com- 
motion ensued at the French For- 
eign office. Someone had blundered. 
Apologies to the King-Emperor 
were forthcoming, retractions in 
the press, honeyed words anent the 
coal strike.... 


Who Won the War? 


At Melbourne, Australia, cinema 
censors grew wrathy at a pre- 
liminary showing of The Big Pa- 
rade. 

As unending motor truck lines 
of U. S.-cinema-soldier-actors flick- 
ered on the screen, it became self- 
evident that, should the picture be 
released, many an_ Australian 
movie-goer might forget that less 
than 1/70th of the soldiers killed 
during the World War were U. S. 
citizens. 

The Australian censors, long of 
memory, refused to pass the film, 
declared it “replete with excessive 
and offensive U. S. propaganda.” 

At London, editors upheld the 
Australian view with Yank-seering 
diatribes. In Allied countries The 
Big Parade (a tale of the A. E. F., 
not a drama of the War entire) 
was widely flayed by local patriots 
as one more ill-bred, ill-timed sug- 
gestion that: “The U. S. won the 
War!” 


FRANCE 


Cabinet Resigns 


The franc slumped to 37 to the 
dollar. The cost of living was an- 
nounced as having risen 10% in 
France within two months.  Fi- 
nance Minister Péret, disheartened 
at his failure to peg the franc, 
resigned. Deputies of the Right, 
theoretically foes of Briand, para- 
doxically continued to support his 
Left Cabinet lest the franc col- 
lapse. Deputies of the Left, 
angered at M. Briand’s disregard 
of their views, deserted him. 
Though M. Briand could and did 
obtain a vote of confidence by a 
majority of 114, the situation had 
become a hopeless tangle. Stabili- 
zation of the france could not be 
accomplished with the freak sup- 





port of a Chamber “majority of 
enemies.” 

An emergency solution lay in the 
formation of a “Sacred Union 





M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
Grand Right-and-Left? 


Cabinet”* in which outstanding 
members of opposed parties should 
bury their differences to save the 
franc. M. Briand took a bold step, 
resigned, though still supported by 
a majority in the Chamber, prompt- 
ly set about to build a Sacred 
Union Cabinet at the pre-arranged 
request of President Doumergue. 

Once again the great name of 
Raymond Poincaré was heard. His 
incorruptibility is a byword. His 
energy and ability have enabled 
him to become a much _ sought 
lawyer, a self-made man of wealth, 
a statesman of primatical fame. 
He has been twice Premier (1911- 
138; 1922-24) and throughout the 
War and peace negotiations was 
President of France (1913-20). It 
was felt last week that if M. Poin- 
caré would consent to assume the 
portfolio of finance, solidarity 


’ would be given at least to the fiscal 


policy of France. M. Poincaré 
(Right: ultra-anti-German) signi- 
fied his willingness to serve under 
M. Briand (Left: conciliator of 
Germany). 

With the prestige of Poincaré 
assuring support from the Right, 
M. Briand turned to his. confrere 
and rival of the Left, M. Edouard 
Herriot, for 21 years Mayor of 
Lyons, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, leader of the Coali- 
tion of Left Parties, ousted from 





*To cope with the German invasion, the 
famed Union Sacree was formed with the 
Rooseveltian M. Rene Viviani as Premier 
(Aug. 26, 1914). It was this government 
which removed to Bordeaux (Sept. 2, 1914) 
when the German advance was at its 
height. The second Wartime Union Sacree 
was formed with M. Briand as Premier 
(Oct. 29, 1915). 


Sit LL 
the Premiership’ (TImMgE, April 13, 
20, 1925) when it was rumored 
that he had connived at juggling 
the accounts of the Finance Min- 
istry to conceal inflation of the 
franc. 

M. Herriot, most potent of 

French party-coalition leaders but 
widely discounted as a statesman, 
had it in his power: 1) To lend 
impregnable strength of a Poin- 
caré-Briand-Herriot government; 
2) To frustrate completely M. 
Briand’s efforts by holding him- 
self and his cohorts aloof. 
_ M. Herriot declared his unwill- 
ingness to serve beneath his con- 
frere. M. Briand saw open before 
him the prospect of continuing in- 
definitely his struggles of many 
months to juggle a majority out 
of fluid and irresponsible Chamber 
blocs. In effect Aristide Briand 
threw up his hands, cried: “I am 
through! Let Herriot see what he 
CH. da...:.” 

President Doumergue called upon 
M. Herriot to form a Cabinet. 
Forty-eight hours later the Mayor 
of Lyons was obliged to confess 
that strife within his own Left 
Coalition made it impossible for 
him to form a Cabinet. M. Briand 
the tale is told, had secretly ham- 
strung the Herriot Coalition from 
within. 

M. Doumergue once more desig- 
nated Aristide Briand as the one 
man in France who could and must 
form a Cabinet. M. Briand wired 
for Raymond Poincaré who had 
left Paris, presuming his presence 
redundant. The debacle of Her- 
riot suggested that M. Painlevé or 
some third outstanding Left poli- 
tician would be called upon to 
balance a Briand Right-and-Left 
Cabinet. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Bright Boy Benes 


There is a small, dark, steely- 
eyed, supple man, whom statesmen 
often dub “the first diplomat in 
Europe,” whose accomplishments 
would stagger belief were they not 
chronicled in  post-War history 
books. Dr. Edouard Benes* was 
an essential instrument in: 1) The 
partition of Austria-Hungary after 
the War. 2) The creation of Czecho- 
slovakia as a state. 3) The drafting 
of the League Protocol. And in 
the creation of the Little Entente 
(See INTERNATIONAL, p. 9) his was 
the master hand. 

This Czechoslovakian super-diplo- 
mat returned to Prague last week, 
summoned in haste from a meet- 
ing of the Little Entente. There 
dinned upon his ears the demand of 
his party (Czech National Social- 
ist) that he resign as Foreign Min- 





*Pronounced Benesh, 
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ister of Czechoslovakia—as right 
hand man of patriarchal President 
Masaryk. 

The reason for this astonishing 
demand was of a nature dear to 
politicians. The Czech National 
Socialists are engaged in attacking 
the government’s Grain Duties Act, 
a salutary bourgeois measure per- 
haps a trifle too conciliatory toward 
the Teutonic moneyed class. 

Was a statesman of international 
stature to stumble upon this do- 
mestic molehill? Dr. Benes, inter- 
viewed by pressmen, seemed dis- 
concertingly cheerful. 

“Suppose I resign?” he asked 
quizzically. “Then, gentlemen, I 
might enjoy perhaps a year’s va- 
cation—almost my first, and I am 
4 


“Why not? Retirement has its 
uses for the man of many contacts. 
Small breaches heal or become 
clean cut. Afterwards the way is 
sometimes clearer... . 

“My resignation from the For- 
eign Ministry would not disturb 
our international relations or the 
Little Entente. As an alternative 
I might resign from my party. 
My membership in a political party 
is somewhat of a_ technicality, 
since my policies are those of the 
state as a whole... .”* 

Baffled by this superbly plausi- 
ble and quite non-committal inter- 
view, the n2ws gatherers welcomed 
an apparently unequivocel state- 
ment by President Masaryk that 
he would under no circumstances 
accept the resignation of Dr. Benes. 


A peasant’s son, a bad boy at 
school, at college a passionate dis- 
ciple of Professor Masaryk, later a 
starveling pamphleteer at Paris, 
Dr. Benes was one of the first men 
to guess y orn way the World 
War would jum 

In the fall bf 1914 he sought 
Professor Masaryk with a fully 
drafted wUzechoslovakian war pro- 
gram. Together they organized 
the Czech Mafia, a secret band of 
patriots who spied throughout Aus- 
tria-Hungary during the War, pro- 
viding Benes with material which 
he made the substance of dickers 
with the Allies. It was Benes who 
secured the recognition of the 
Czechoslovaks by the Allies (1917) 
as a people to be liberated from 
foreign rule. In 1918 he obtained 
from Balfour and Clemenceau rec- 
ognition for Czechosiovakia as “an 
Allied and Belligerent nation.” At 
that time French publicist Fournal 
wrote: “Benes has destroyed Aus- 
tria-Hungary.” 

Naturally this activity pivoted 
upon the Masaryk-Benes-initiated 
Czechoslovak revolutionary move- 
ment which they directed from 





*President Masaryk and many of his 
associates occupy a position above all 
parties som what analogous to that en- 
joyed by U. S. President Washington, 
“father (like Masaryk) of his country.” 





© Wide World 
SuPER-DIPLOMAT BENES 
“Suppose I resign?” 


Switzerland during the War. It is 
customary to regard Masaryk as 
the soul, Benes as the brain of 
their great achievement. 


POLAND 
Polish Cartel 


The principals, each with two 
seconds, arrived simultaneously at 
the barracks near Belvedere Palace 
in the drenching rain at daylight. 
There were few formalities. The 
seconds conferred for a moment, 
examined and loaded two long 
dueling pistols and stepped off the 
distance of 15 paces. 

“Are you ready, General Szepiy- 
cki?” 

The umpire glanced to the right 
where a huge man in the uniform 
of a General of the Polish army 
stood bareheaded in the rain. 

“And you, Count Skrzynski?” 

Count Alexander Skrzynski, one- 
time Foreign Minister and later 
Premier of Poland, nodded bleakly. 
He was much slenderer than his op- 
ponent; he wore a silk soft shirt, 
open at the neck. 

. Fire!” 

With ‘an abrupt, nervous sweep 
of his arm General Szeptycki raised 
and discharged his pistol. He had 
missed. No change appeared in 
the handsome, slightly mocking vis- 
age of the Count, but the gentle- 
men who watched him bring his 
lean weapon slowly into position 
knew that they were about to wit- 
ness a tragedy. Count Skrzynski 
did not know how to miss; he was 


one of the deadliest shots in War- 
saw. 

“One .. .” said the umpire, tell- 
ing off the first of the five seconds 
which the Polish code allows a 
duelist in which to return his op- 
ponent’s fire. “Two. .. .” With an 
almost unbearable suspense the 
aides saw the Count take aim. The 
General had refused to shake his 
hand one day in the Cracow Mili- 
tary Club and when asked for an 
explanation replied that there was 
only one tongue in which gentle- 
men explained such things to each 
other. Thereafter—“Three .. .”— 
he accused Count Skrzynski of hav- 
ing engineered the coup of General 
Pilsudski, and now—“Four... ” 
—he waited, in a rain-swept field, 
for—“Five. . . .” 

Count Skrzyski tossed his pistol 
to a second. 

“J will not shoot....If any 
gentleman here finds it necessary 
to take further issue with my 
honor, let him fire at me. I will 
not return his fire. I shall not 
resort to this stupid, inconclusive, 
and barbaric method of settling a 
quarrel which has been forced* 
upon me. I had hoped that _ be- 
cause of my services to Poland no 
Pole would take my life. I have 
been shot at and missed. Had I 
shot I would not have missed. But 
I, for my part, I am unwilling to 
shoot another Pole. .. .’ 

The second cased the pistols. 
Without shaking hands, the princi- 
pals resumed their cloaks, got into 
thei. motors, drove back along the 
grey road to Warsaw. 


GERMANY 
Golden Mead 


Maimed German War veterans 
exhibiting their stumps, shouting 
“We fought! You vote!” were 
motored by Communists and So- 
cialists about German cities last 
week in an effort to rouse sluggish 
citizens for the great Referendum 
(TIME, June 21 et ante) held to 
deprive Wilhelm II and the erst- 
while German nobility without com- 
pensation of property valued at 
five billion gold marks previously 
seized by the Reich. 

“Referendum Sunday” dawned 
warm, blue-skied, inviting. Millions 
of Germans went a picnicking, ne- 
glected to ballot. A drenching 
afternoon rain fell alike upon the 
picnickers and the snug houses of 
several million more Germans who 
refused to venture out—even jeered 
the War veterans riding in open 
motors through the rain. 

Sixty per cent of the electorate 
abstained from voting. Thirty-five 
per cent (14,889,703) voted for 





*General Szeptycki, a blustering fellow, is 
known for his many quarrels. Two years 
ago he tried to force Marshal Pilsudski into 
a cartel but the Marshal indignantly re- 
fused. 
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“confiscation without compensa- 
tion.” That was not’ enough. 
Twenty million votes were required 
by law to sustain the plebiscite. 
Five per cent. of the voters (542,- 
311) strode to the polls and gratu- 
itously expressed their opposition 
to confiscation in any form, though 
their votes had no _ immediate 
bearing upon the referendum. 

Once again Wilhelm II quaffed 
the mead of a triumph presented 
to his lips by Fate or Chance. It 
is scarcely realized today through 
what extraordinary vicissitudes he 
has passed. “The Supreme War 
Criminal” (1918)—Mr. Lloyd 
George having actually won an 
election with the slogan “Hang 
the Kaiser!” : “Wilhelm of Doorn” 
(1926)—Herr Hohenzollern having 
already received from the Reich a 
sum equivalent to $1,000 for every 
day since his abdication.* 

How It Happened. It was Nov. 
9, 1918. “The enemy, disorganized 
by our repeated attacks, yields on 
all fronts.” Thus Marshal Foch 
telegraphed his commanders. Simul- 
taneously, at Spa (Belgium), Feld- 
marschall von Hindenburg sought 
Wilhelm II, “By the Grace of God, 
King of Prussia and Empercr of 
Germany, Supreme War _ Lord.” 
The Feldmarschall declared: “Your 
Majesty, that must be said which 
I cannot, as a loyal Prussian, say 
to my King.” General Groner 
(successor to Ludendorff) re- 
sponded to a curt inquiring nod 
from the Kaiser: “Sire, the Army 
will march home in peace and or- 
der under its own generals, but not 
under the command of your Ma- 
jesty.” 

“Excellency,” rapped the Kaiser 
stiffening, “I demand from my gen- 
erals in writing a statement that 
the army is no longer under the 
command of its Supreme War 
Lord. ......" 

Adjutant telegraphers and tele- 
phonists interrupted momentarily 
the Kaiser’s audience with his gen- 
erals. The Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince Max of Baden was tele- 
phoning from Berlin. Local revo- 
lutions, prepared throughout Ger- 
many by the Independent Socialists 
had broken out at Kiel (Nov. 6), 
Hamburg, Cologne, Munich, Mag- 
deburg, Dresden. ... At Berlin a 
tide of civilian workers and mutin- 
ous soldiers was milling through 
the streets. Prince Max demanded 
that the Kaiser abdicate. The popu- 
lace, he declared, had been con- 
vinced by Allied propaganda that 
the Allies would never make peace 
with a Hohenzollern, would trample 
across Germany to Berlin. A 

As the messages poured in, 
Wilhelm remained pale but self 
possessed. He asked whether 
enough troops remained loyal for 
him to retreat with them to Berlin 
for a last stand. General Groner 


*According to the Dutch correspondent 
of London Daily Chronicle (1926). 
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again spared Feldmarschall von 
Hindenburg the necessity of a re- 
ply. At last the Kaiser spoke: 
“Inform Prince Max that I abdi- 
cate as Emperor of Germany but 
not as King of Prussia.” 

The adjutant rushed to the tele- 








WILHELM 
“IT am so awfully ashamed” 


phone. Too late. Prince Max had 
already announced at Berlin on 
his own responsibility the abdica- 
tion of Wilhelm II both as Em- 
peror and King. Completely terri- 
fied by the mob, Prince Max of- 
ficially turned over the Imperial 
Chancellorship to onetime saddle- 
maker Ebert, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, subsequently 
elected 1st President of the Reich 
(Feb. 11, 1919). 

At Spa the Kaiser’s generals 
urged flight upon him as a matter 
of common sense. His people had 
deserted him, they said. Prince 
Max had fled to Baden. 

Wilhelm, who had supposed his 
intrinsic greatness to be so trans- 
cendant that he had his portrait 
painted as a Roman Emperor upon 
a bounding stallion, tasted the 
ashes of being undeceived. 

“IT am so awfully ashamed!” he 
cried, to Admiral von Hintze. “I 
cannot go. away. If there be but 
one faithful batallion here, I shall 
remain at Spa. At other times I 
have always known what to do, now 
I am at a loss... ..” 

A few hours later a Dutch 
soldier, guarding the frontier at 
Eysden, was struck dumb when a 
man in a long military cloak ap- 
proached him, hesitated, said: “I 
am the Emperor of Germany. Here 
is my sword.” (Nov. 10.) 

Kighteen days later he abdicated 
as King and Emperor at Ameron- 
gen, the moat-defended chateau of 
Count Godard Bentinck, a Knight 


News—IContinued] 


of the Prussian Order of St. John 
of which Wilhelm II was the head. 
Only because of his oath “to aid 
any Knight of St. John in dis- 
tress,” did Knight Bentinck shelter 
Knight Hohenzollern. 

‘The onetime Kaiserin, Auguste 
Victoria, arrived on the same day, 
much broken down in health. As 
months passed, it was she, not 
Wilhelm, who passed sleepless 
nights and nerve-wracked days, lest 
the Allies enforce Part IV (Penal- 
ties) Article 227 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Therein are in- 
scribed the most celebrated “dead 
sentences” of that document: “The 
Allied and Associated Powers pub- 
licly arraign William II, of Hohen- 
zollern, formerly German Emperor, 
for a supreme offense against in- 
ternational morality and the sanc- 
tity of treaties. ... 

“A special tribunal will be con- 
stituted to try the accused. .. .” 

So far have the Allies abandoned 
this clause that there are now con- 
ducted in the monthly reviews 
of most Allied countries learned 
series of articles to determine 
whether Germany was “war guilty.” 

Recovery. Wilhelm, seeming to 
have sensed this trend at its in- 
ception, has consistently ignored 
such “Hang the Kaiser!” propa- 
ganda as has filtered to Doorn, 
whence he removed from Amerogen 
(June 1920). He has said dozens 
of times to visitors, however: “Max 
von Baden ist hinter mir gegangen!” 
(“Max of Baden has tricked me 
behind my back!’”) Apparently he 
still dreams that Germany would 
not have turned from him, had 
not Prince Max announced* his 
abdication.” 

As everyone knows the onetime 
Kaiserin died at Doorn (April 11, 
1921). Reputedly Wilhelm II re- 
fers to his present consort, Princess 
Hermine, as “Her Majesty the 
Empress.” 

The tortuous mind of Wilhelm of 
Doorn, still half obsessed by its il- 
lusion of Heavenly guidance, is no- 
where better revealed than in his 
Memoirs (Harpers, 1922.) He 
wrote: 

“God is my witness that I, in 
order to avoid war, went to the 
uttermost limit compatible with re- 
sponsibility for the security and 
inviolability of my dear fatherland. 

“Today there is no longer any 
doubt that not Germany, but the 
alliance of her foes, prepared the 
war according to a definite plan, 
and intentionally caused it... . 

“T bear my personal fate with 
resignation . . . I do not care what 
my foes say about me. I do not 
recognize them as my judges.... 
He (God) knows why He subjects 
me to this test. I shall bear every- 
thing with patience and await 


*That Prince Max announced the ab- 
dication on his own responsibility was at 
first contested, but is now accepted by 
standard British and U. S. histories of the 
War. 


















































whatsoever God still holds in store 
for me.” , 

Among German arch-Monarchists 
the events of last week inspired a 
slogan: “Ballots for Bullets!” None 
but such ramrod-backed lantern- 
jawed die-hards believed that the 
45,000,000 Germans who abstained 
from voting last week will, ever 
ballot Wilhelm back upon the throne 
from which he was brought down 
by bullets. 


RUSSIA 
U.S. Relations 


Winnowing from the immense 
mass of untrustworthy “official” 
Soviet statistics, checking wherever 
possible from extra-Soviet sources, 
the Foreign Policy Association of 
Manhattan published last week an 
interesting if necessarily inconclu- 
sive report: The Soviet Economic 
System in Operation. 

Points keynoted: 

Soviet-U. S. Trade. According to 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
statistics, trade between the U. S. 
and Soviet Russia in Europe was 
distributed as follows during the 
past two years: 


1924 1925 
U. S.  exports* to 
ee $41,314,385 $68,195,696 
U. S. imports; from 
EE. . | onetime 8,144,373 12,787,731 


Four Soviet trading organiza- 
tions and two mixed companies 
carry on virtually all trade be- 
tween private U. S. interests and 
the Soviet foreign trade monopoly. 
Concerning these activities Mr. 
Reeve Schley, a vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of Man- 
hattan, is quoted: “The Chase Na- 
tional Bank has been doing busi- 
ness with Russian organizations 
here and in Russia for the past 
two years (1924 to date). ... Our 
exverience during this period has 
been entirely satisfactory.” 

Soviet concessions within Russia 
to U. S. citizens number at present 
13. W. A. Harriman & Co. of 
Manhattan operate the chief of 
these concessions: a 20 year ar- 
rangement whereby they have 
agreed to expend $4,000,000 on de- 
veloping manganese and peroxide 
deposits in the Socialist Soviet Re- 
public of Georgia and to pay royal- 
ties of from $3 to $9 per ton on 
the exported product to the Soviet 
government. 

Internal Soviet Economics. Insti- 
tutions of a “capitalistic” nature 
are slowly being reintroduced into 
Russia. An example in point is 
money. Up to 1921, the Soviet 
authorities continuously debased the 
ruble by inflation until it all but 
vanished, with the avowed inten- 
tion of employing thereafter a sys- 
tem of communal barter into which 
money would not enter. Since 1921 
a reversal of this policy has re- 


*Chiefly cotton, machinery and chem- 
icals. 

+Chiefly furs, manganese ore, sheep cas- 
ings and caviar. 
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ONETIME PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI 
“Coolidge . . . incapable” 


sulted in the creation of a new 
State Bank and the introduction of 
the Tchervonets (plural “Tcher- 
vontsy”), a monetary unit equiva- 
lent to 10 pre-war gold rubles 
($5.15). 

Allegedly 50% of the retail trade 
of Soviet Russia is now in the 
hands of private traders, but for- 
eign trade continues a Government 
monopoly. 


A.J.S.S.R. 


The Central Executive Commit- 
tee (Cabinet) of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia) 
caused Zionist hearts to palpitate 
last week by setting aside a por- 
tion of the Ukraine to be known 
hereafter as the Autonomous Jewish 
Socialist Soviet Republic. 

A joint Collection and Distribu- 
tion Committee composed of U. S. 
and Soviet Russian citizens was 
reported set up at Moscow. Its 
duties: 1) To collect 25,000 Rus- 
sian Jews and distribute them 
advantageously about the new Re- 
public as the nucleus of a future 
Zion. 2) To collect from U. S. 
Jews funds for distribution among 
their pioneer brethren of the new 
Republic. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Tacna-Arica 


Chilean legislators fulminated 
last week before the Chamber of 
Deputies at Santiago, demanded 
modification of the “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” cheered vociferously the 
slogan “Latin America for Latin 
Americans!” 

Deputy Estay cried: “Chile must 
repudiate the slander of the U. S. 
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Major-General Lassiter: that a 
plebiscite to determine the sover- 
eignty of Tacna-Arica cannot be 
held (TIME, June 21) because of 
coercion by Chile of Peruvian 
voters... . “Lassiter has no right 
to accuse us of such an offense, 
the U. S. robbed and took by force 
the territories that she now owns 
and which before belonged to Mexi- 
co and other nations. Nor should 
we forget that she usurped ter- 
ritory from Colombia. It is not, 
then, a General of that nation who 
has the right to accuse us.” 

At Arica, General Lassiter quiet- 
ly wound up the affairs of the 
U. S§.-chairmaned Chile-Peruvian 
plebiscitary commission (TIME, 
Nov. 26, 1923 et seq.). He was 
hissed and booed by a Chilean 
mob, The Chilean member of the 
Commission, Senor Augustin R. 
Edwards, refused to attend its last 
session. The Chilean police re- 
fused to open the Commission hall. 
General Lassiter made use of a 
nearby office. Finally he embarked 
with his staff aboard the U. S. 
battleship Galveston, prepared to 
sail for the U. SS... 

At Washington the Chilean 
Ambassador informed Secretary 
Kellogg that: 1) Chile considers 
General Lassiter’s conduct “illegal 
and exceeding the powers vested in 
him”; 2) Chile will no longer par- 
ticipate in the informal Tacna- 
Arica negotiations instituted at 
Washington by Secretary Kellogg 
(TIME, April 19 et seq). 

Alessandri Rampant. Former 
President Alessandri of Chile, now 
a guest of the Chilean Embassy at 
Washington, declared to news gath- 
erers: “President Coolidge has 
shown himself incapable of carry- 
ing out his decision, as announced 
in his award*—the Judge has been 
unable to carry out the sentence— 
with the result thet increased mis- 
understanding has arisen between 
Chile and Peru. 

“The people of the United States 
know nothing of what has been go- 
ing on in Arica. They do not un- 
derstand the question. This is, in 
part, due to the secret negotiations 
which Secretary of State Kellogg 
has been carrying on in Washing- 
ton, only releasing what he thought 
suitable to the press.... 

“All my work as President has 
been broken. I had favored Amer- 
ican aid toward bringing about a 
settlement in face of the opposition 
of public opinion in my country, 
and I prevented the question from 
being presented to the League, hav- 
ing faith in the United States. 


“T shall now employ all the en- 
ergies which I still possess to 
preach before the American world 
the postulate that, in opposition to 
the Monroe Doctrine, we must stand 
and proclaim, all together and 





*Decreeing that a plebiscite be held. 
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united, ‘Latin America for Latin- 
Americans.’ ” 

Significance. Since 1882 Chile 
and Peru have been attempting to 
hold a plebiscite to determine which 
shall possess in perpetuity the re- 
gion of Tacna-Arica, wrested at 
that time by Chile from Peru. 
During the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations, the U. S., acting 
by request of Chile and Peru, sent 
first General Pershing and then 
General Lassiter to Tacna-Arica, 
there to supervise the holding, if 
possible, of a fair plebiscite. 

Unquestionably the U. S. has lost 
a certain amount of prestige in 
Latin America through the failure 
of negotiations thus far. The U.S. 
position was sufficiently set forth 
by General Lassiter in his speech 
to the plebiscitary commission, re- 
leased at Washington last week: 
“Flagrant as have been the out- 
rages to which Peruvian electors 
and sympathizers have been sub- 
jected and pitiful as have been the 
sufferings of the helpless victims it 
it not these outrages themselves 
that in my opinion have constituted 
the most serious phase of the long 
continued course of violence, op- 
pression, persecution and discrimi- 
nation that has marked the past 
year i> this territory. 

“The vital factor in the situa- 
tion has been the attitude of the 
Chilean authories as shown con- 
clusively by their continued failure 
to take adequate action to secure 
to Peruvians the due and equal 
protection of the law or a reason- 
ably free and equal opportunity 
for the exercise of plebiscitary 
rights.” 


ART 


Cassatt 


When a celebrated painter dies, 
the newspaper obituaries—neces- 
sarily circumspect—seldom make 
mention of that painter’s relatives 
or relationships. The first are apt 
to be unimportant; the latter, 
bizarre. But when Mary Cassatt 
died last week in Paris, notices 
were full of the careers of the 
other Philadelphia Cassatts—of her 
brothers, the late Alexander J., 
one-time President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, of J. Gardner, head 
of a banking house. Miss Cassatt 
was born in Pittsburgh in 1855. 
She was a “U. S. artist” only by 
courtesy. Her visits to her coun- 
try were infrequent and of short 
duration. 


“I will not admit that a woman 
can draw as well as that.” 

Hilaire Germain Edgard Degas, 
long years ago, standing in front 
of one of Mary Cassatt’s paintings, 


turned with his slow, twisting 
smile to a companion. The remark 
was perhaps the highest compli- 
ment she ever received—more sat- 
isfactory even than the one the 
Luxembourg paid her when it 
bought one of her paintings on be- 
half of the citizens of France. 
Degas, that superlative draughts- 


man, who alone of all painters has . 


immortalized the beauty of awk- 
wardness, knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Miss Cassatt could 
draw. At that time she had not 
come under Degas’ influence but 
had caught her inspiration from 
the floating, luminous figures of 
Correggio. “Maternity,” “The Bath,” 
“Mother’s Cares,” “Breakfast in 
Bed,” “Children Playing with a 
Cat,” are titles that more befit 
memorial calendars than good 
paintings. Critics have hinted that 
Miss Cassatt might have painted 
better if she had been married; 
maternity would then have had 
less fascination for her. This is a 
shallow suggestion; if she had 
borne children she might not have 
made paintings. She projected her 
instinct in oil and, since she 
possessed a first class intellect, and 
submitted herself to rigid disci- 
pline, she learned how to paint 
superbly. 

In 1877, after she had exhibited 
for six successive years in the 
Salon, one of her paintings was 
refused. Degas invited her to join 
the exhibitions of the Impression- 
ists and she accepted with en- 
thusiasm. Her style sustained an 
immediate and vast improvement; 
she lost the literary quality that 
had impaired her early efforts and 
began to work more blandly. She 
still dreamt sentimentally of moth- 
erhood, but she painted her con- 
cept like a realist; her children’s 
eyes were the holy, sightless eyes 
of Correggio’s cherubs but their 
bodies were the bodies of minute 
Frenchmen, hired for thirty francs 
a week in a Paris atelier, and 
drawn with surpassing skill. The 
great museums began to buy her 
pictures. Very few are privately 
owned—only those which she put 
on sale in March, 1924, when her 
doctor told her she was going 
blind. Like many an American of 
artistic intelligence, she was far 
better known in Europe than in 
the U. S. 


Ball 


Art, like Liberty, is made to 
stand sponsor for a_ variety of 
things. License is their little sis- 
ter, without whom they would be 
sad indeed, yet whose excesses are 
frequently embarrassing. 

Last week License sported, as is 
her wont every June, on her favor- 
ite bank of the Seine, the left one. 
All one afternoon the cafés and 
bars along the Boulevard de Mont- 
parnasse filled slowly with semi- 
nude men and women, daubed and 
stained, and grease-painted brown, 
black, crimson, orange, vermilion, 
blue and green, with headdresses, 


beads and anklets intended to indi- 
cate that they were Aztecs of 
ancient Mexico. They were stu- 
dents, and eager friends* of stu- 
dents, and joyful models of students 
at the Academie des Beaux Arts. 
The year’s work was. over and 
preparations were in order for the 
annual Quatre Arts ball where all 
cares are lost at 9 o’clock, all 
caution at 12, all scruples and cos- 
tumes at 3, all sanity before the 
dawn. . . . When dawn came, Paris 
gendarmes—as is customary this 
one night of the year—offered no 
objections to the staggering rout 
that chortled, hiccuped and quar- 
reled homeward with grease paint 
run amuck and hardly enough 
draperies among the multitude to 
have warmed a frog. Scenes of 
Saturnalian abandonment had been 
enacted—frenzied dancing, deliri- 
ous overtures, posturing, French 
embraces and the parade of “beauty 
unadorned,” in which “La Belle 
Héléne,” a highland peasant wench 
but lately come to Paris, had been 
elected “Empress of the Voluptuous 
Contours” and suitably saluted by 
one and all. . . . Cabled the urbane 
United Press: “One of the worst 
orgies in the history of Paris.” 


“The Redemption” 


In St. Paul’s, London, the Earl 
of Crawford unveiled as a me- 
morial to John Singer Sargent a 
bronze crucifix The Redemption— 
executed by that painter 20 years 
ago. “We commonly say,” said 
the Earl, “that every man’s work 
is his own monument. What is 
metaphorically a truism is here an 
actual fact... .” 


Salesman John 


Last week Augustus John held a 
one-man show in London. Every- 
one knew that he wanted to raise 
money but most dealers were 
doubtful. They were thinking of 
the “Artists’ Own Exhibition,” at 
which the contributors agreed to 
sell for the highest bid that was 
placed, in a sealed envelope, under 
a painting. Some of the best 
painters in England sold their can- 
vases for $5; a painting by Sir 
John Lavery went for $37. But 
Augustus John, that swaggering 
British Van Dyke with his great 
soft hat and his little sharp beard, 
is a shrewd business man as well 
as a capable painter; he knew that 
when people are watched they are 
generous but that the offers one 
seals up in privy envelopes are 
apt to be mean. His show brought 
him $25,000, with a top price of 
$7,500 for a portrait of Princess 
Bibesco (Lord Asquith’s daughter) 
—returns that have only been sur- 
passed, among contemporary paint- 
ers, by Sargent. 


*Invitations to the ball are issued only 
to enrolled members of the Beaux Arts 
Academy but many an outsider scrambles 
and scrimmages for the few extra tickets 
reserved. 
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New Plays 


The Man from Toronto. Ten 
years ago England chuckled happily 
at this comedy and about eight 
years ago Manhattan rejected it. In 
the latter case it was played by the 
late Henry Miller under the, title 
of Perkins. It has this season been 
revived in London and the revival 
was a signal for a second American 
experiment. Again the play fails 
to fit the cranky native fancy. 

The traditional North American 
invades England with his five gal- 
lon hat and blundering manners. 
He has arrived to marry an Eng- 
lish widow whom he has never seen. 
Through the vagaries of an old 
man’s will this marriage will net 
them jointly $3,750,000. The widow 
objects to being married for money, 
disguises herself as her own parlor 
maid and wins the rude invader by 
her wit and charm. 

That is to say that wit and 
charm were the playwright’s intent. 
Actually, he did not charge his 
manuscript with an overabundance 
of either. The performances of 
Beatrice Hendricks and _ Curtis 
Cooksey were fairly helpful, 


Prunella. Students of the Thea- 
tre Guild School revived this fan- 
tasy by Laurence Housman and 
Harley Granville-Barker for three 
special matinees. Winthrop Ames 
officiated as guest director. The 
story is that of Pierrot and Pier- 
ette. One young lady, Sylvia Sid- 
ney, gave brilliant promise. The 
matinees attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to be extended to six. 


Seandals. To the cosmic certain- 
ties of death and taxes the citizen 
of Manhattan has come to regard 
George White’s Scandals as a fixed 
addition. For eight summers now 
Mr. White has flung his frivolity 
upon the town. Most of these eight 
have rippled with beauty and 
amusement. This latest sample is 
the sovereign of the series. It is re- 
garded by many as one of the best 
revues ever unveiled. 

Unveiled is used advisedly. Five 
years ago this entertainment would 
have been called cruelly iniquitous. 
Intimate visions of anatomy and 
ribaldry of wit are often apparent. 
Yet the display is a study in hy- 
giene in comparison to a variety of 
Broadway shows. Mr. White had 
so much entertainment that he 
could apply temptation as a back- 
ground. Other producers prefer 
to focus on it, and play it as their 
highest card. 

The high cards in this year’s 
Scandals are numerous. There is 
Ann Pennington, whose knees are 








impudence itself; Harry Richman, 
night club interlocutor; Eugene and 
Willie Howard, Jewish comedians; 
Buster West, comic; McCarthy Sis- 
ters and Fairbanks Twins, who 
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ANN PENNINGTON 
Cosmic knees 


dance, sing; Tom Patricola, fran- 
tic dancer; Frances Williams, 
whose Charleston is notable; and 
Fowler and Tamara, brilliant ball- 
room artists. 

Such a cast has seldom been as- 
sembled back of a single stage. 
They have been supplied with ex- 
cellent music, a joyous slapstick, a 
succession of amazingly beautiful 
sets and costumes. George White 
asked $55 a seat for the first nine 
rows. No one demanded money 
back, 


The Grand Street Follies. The 
Neighborhood Playhouse buried in 
the slums emerges with its annual 
summer satire. This is the secluded 
organization that this season as- 
tonished and stirred the population 
with The Dybbuk. From this sol- 
emn business they have turned to 
trifles spun of song and dance. 

Inasmuch as earlier Grand Street 
Follies have been among the brav- 
est, brightest intimate revues of 
metropolitan summers it is with 
some reluctance that one must de- 
scribe this edition as often ineffi- 
cient. It is almost entirely satire 
and burlesque, and very little of this 
excruciating. Dorothy Sands was 
the best performer. The loudest 
laughter of the evening greeted 
Mrs. Feitelbaum, Jewish matron of 
the lower middle classes whom Milt 
Gross has these last twelve months 
so widely popularized in his dialect 
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“Dumbwaiter” series. She was lib- 
erally played by Mae Noble. 

Most of the scenes were set at 
the North Pole, with parodies on 
the Florida land boom, Manhattan 
night clubs, several theatrical suc- 
cesses of the season, crime waves. 
These were all good ideas, 


Grime 


The ridiculous squabble in Man- 
hattan over the morals of the 
drama is currently reaching a 
crisis. The fate of the Citizens 
Play Jury is in the hands of the 
law. If this body is declared illegal 
and inoperative, censorship reverts 
to the old section 1140 of the penal 
code which makes it a crime to 
present an obscene, indecent, im- 
moral and impure theatrical pro- 
duction. The flaw in this statute 
is the fallibility of human opinion. 
How is the Grand Jury qualified to 
decide between indecency and art? 
Does Eugene O’Neill deserve the 
same latitude as Shakespeare? Ob- 
viously if a hidebound Grand Jury 
is given rein much classic and mod- 
ern expression will be throttled. 
Obviously if the lid is lifted al- 
together unscrupulous producers 
will grow fat pandering to the 
peep-show instinct of the populace. 

To solve this gritty problem a 
Citizens Play Jury was _ p/anned 
some years ago. A panel of sev- 
eral hundred jurors, intelligent 
citizens from all walks of life, was 
drawn. When a complaint was 
lodged a dozen of these jurors were 
delegated to judge the entertain- 
ment. If nine of the dozen found 
it, or any part of it, unfit, the 
whole or the part was to be with- 
drawn. The Producing Managers 
Association and the Actors Equity 
Association pledged themselves to 
enforce its decrees by withdraw- 
ing their plays or calling out 
their actors. 

For some time this jury lay 
fallow. The God of Vengeance (in 
which a brothel keeper hoped to 
keep his daughter untarnished, on- 
ly to find her perverted by one of 
the women in his own establish- 
ment) was indicted by the Grand 
Jury, and the producer and some 
of the performers fined (1923). 
Last season William A. Brady 
voluntarily withdrew his Good Bad 
Woman after much agitation and 
a conference with the District At- 
torney. David Belasco purified his 
notorious Ladies of the. Evening 
and it was allowed to run. 

The Play Jury suddenly came to 
life and was delegated by the Dis- 
trict Attorney to inspect They Knew 
What they Wanted, Desire Under 
the Elms, The Firebrand. The 
first two were passed and a recom- 
mendation of deletion in one 
scene of The Firebrand. offered. 
The deletion was made. 

Within the past month the Play 
Jury has again been summoned. 
Its delegates inspected two revues, 
The Bunk of 1926 and The Great 
Temptations; and two plays, Sex 
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and The Shanghai Gesture. The 
plays passed. Parts of Temptations 
were frowned upon and eliminated 
by the management. Bunk was 
ordered closed, obtained an_ in- 
junction and, at this writing, is 
still playing, though considerably 
disinfected. 

The State Supreme Court is 
now pondering whether the Play 
Jury, a non-official body, can be 
permitted to continue and enforce 
its edicts. If not, some form of 
legal and organized control will in- 
evitably be instituted. 

The playwrights, the actors, the 
producers, and the press solidly 
favor the citizens’ Jury. They feel 
that by this method only can the 
clammy fingers of legal censorship 
be kept from the throat of the 
drama. With the exception of de- 
termined radicals these same forces 
feel that some honest and clear- 
headed curb is necessary. 


Arraignment 


Mode-arbiter Condé Nast made " 


quaint obeisance this month to 
Quakery by decreeing as first 
“special issue” of Vanity Fair ever 
published, a Sesquicentennial Num- 
ber. Though the Sesquicentennial 
achieves little prominence except its 
mention on the cover, an arraign- 
ment of Manhattan’s last theatrical 
season in 67 compressed capsules of 
reproof give to the issue an appro- 
priate Quaker tone. Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, a critic steeped in theatre 
lore, discerning though scurrilous, 
able though loud, composed the 67 
indictments with nice variety of 
language. A few follow: 

“1, A play in which an act of 
adultery was implied to be in ex- 
citing progress in a room adjoining 
the one before the audience’s eyes. 
(It All Depends.) 

3. A play in which a man open- 
ly tried to seduce a young girl. 
(The Mud Turtle.) 

5. A play in which a young girl 
realistically showed symptoms of 
being with illegitimate child. (The 
Fall of Eve.) 

6. A play in which a flapper was 
seduced by her own father. (Out- 
side Looking In.) 

7. A play in which three married 
women took on three young boys 
as gigolos. (Cradle Snatchers.) 

8. A play in which a rape was 
realistically attempted before the 
audience. (All Dressed Up.) 

9. A play in which a male went 
after a female breathing like an 
incalescent bull. (Love’s Call.) 

10. A play in which a young 
woman who defended her excessive 
sexual promiscuity was offered as 
a sympathetic heroine. (The Green 
Hat.) 

1i. A play in which a boy’s las- 
civious and degenerate mother car- 
ried on under his and her hus- 
band’s nose with her young para- 
mour, (The Vortex.) 

18, A play in which a young 





woman, longing for a sexual ex- 
perience, took on a tramp who cas- 
ually happened by her house. (The 
New Gallantry.) 

14. A play in which a young 
girl married to an old man delib- 
erately had a child by a younger 
man. (Human Nature.) 

15. A play in which a _ white 
woman had an affair with a 
Chinaman. (The Bridge of Dis- 
tances.) 

17. A play in which a man invad- 
ed a house and immediately se- 
duced one of the willing lady 
guests. (The Buccaneer.) 

20. A play in which a _ sex- 
starved young woman deliberately 
went out and had an affair. (The 
Call of Life.) 

21. A play in which a young 
wife committed adultery in order 
to get a job in the movies. (A 
Man’s Man.) 

22. A play in which a man car- 
ried on sexually with the madam 
of a bordello, to the delight of the 
half dozen fancy-women residents. 
(Weak Sisters.) 

23. A play in which a middle- 
aged woman tried to seduce a 
young boy. (Lovely Lady.) 

24. A play in which a girl-child 
urged a man of forty-five to de- 
flower her. (The Glass Slipper.) 

25. A play in which a scene of 
seduction was elaborately acted out 
in full view of the customers. (Ara- 
besque.) 

39. A play in which the heroine 
had innumerable affairs and was 
openly coveted by an octogenarian 
lecher. (The Makropoulos Secret.) 

40. A play in which a man pawed 
a young woman with animal intent. 
(Down Stream.) 

42. A play in which a young 
Englishman coveted the mistress of 
a Chinaman. (The Love City.) 

45. A play in which a nympho- 
maniac went to a bordello and took 
on a Japanese. (The Shanghai Ges- 
ture.) 

48. A play in which a young 
woman proposed to a man that he 
seduce her in her own home. (The 
Jay Walker.) 

49. A play in which a white 
man stole a colored mistress from 
her black lover. (Lulu Belle.) 

50. A play in which a young 
girl married to a cripple and need- 
ing sexual relief ran off with a lus- 
ty sailor. (Port o’ London.) 

58. A play in which a lumber- 
jack tore: the chemise off a young 
girl and tried forcibly to deflower 
her. (The Virgin.) 

55. A play in which a young man 
enjoyed illicit intercourse with a 
married woman and in which a 
Lesbian made a play for young 
girls. (Nirvana.) 

60. A play in which a half-naked 
yellow girl employed all her sex re- 
sources to get a white man into her 
grip. (The Half-Caste.) 

61. A play in which a young 
white girl had numerous sex af- 
fairs among South Africans. (Kon- 


90.) mag 
62. A play in which a young _ 


married woman went sex-crazy and 
seduced a clergyman. (Bride of the 
Lamb). 

64. A play with a passage of sex 
double entente that made Jurgen 
seem stuff for babes. (Pomeroy’s 
Past.) 

65. A play whose leading scene 
was laid in the bedroom of a couple 
of unmarried lovers. (At Mrs. 
Beams.) 

67. A play that dealt realistically 
with the pastimes of a harlot. 
(Sezx.) 

“Omitting a record of the many 
revues, that contained more smut 
than all these plays rolled together, 
and omitting, also, a number of the 
revivals that dealt largely with in- 
cest, syphilis, sexual intercourse, 
murder, degeneracy and concupis- 
cence generally, we find that the 
above list represents considerably 
more than a third of all the plays 
produced during the season. 

“Not a voice has been lifted 
against any of them. And yet the 
moralists go down into a remote 
corner of the town, where men and 
women are as tough as stale beef: 
steaks, and demand that the lid 
be clapped on the innocent spec- 
tacle of a fat girl shaking her mid- 
dle. 





CINEMA 





New Picture 


The Social Highwayman (Mon- 
tague Love, Dorothy Devore). News- 
paper critics objected aggrievedly 
to the palpable injustices to their 
trade in this invention. It is not 
on the records that a motion pic- 
ture has ever reincarnated news- 
paper life with decent reality. 
Cowboys, apaches, and residents of 
Newport have probably far more 
grievous protests. They simply 
lack an outlet. Critics caviled in 
this case because cub reporters do 
not write editorials under their 
signatures on the front pages. This 
cub, finally fired, won fame by 
capturing a highwayman by mas- 
querading as the highwayman him- 
self. All this in the spirit of broad 
farce that is always carefree and 
occasionally comic. 


Good and Naughty (Pola Negri). 
The Polish star is obviously hungry 
for stories. In this one the plot 
splits early and falls apart, leav- 
ing only the most obvious recourse 
to door-slamming society slapstick. 
Miss Negri impersonates a young 
feminine assistant in an architect’s 
office. Her duty in life seems to 
be to save one of the junior part- 
ners from an unworthy alliance 
with a married woman. Later the 
story shifts to Florida and farce 
runs wild. Miss Negri is less at 
home with heedless humor than 
she is with the hot cyclones of 


_ emotion, 





TIME 


EDUCATION 


Kudos 


Another week of Commencements 
was spent by the colleges (TIME, 
June 21) and distinguished citizens 
from all walks of life were called 
to many rostra to be honored. It 
was the centenary of railroading 
in the U. S., so several road presi- 
dents entered the academic scene. 
Editors and publishers were salut- 
ed, their services having lately been 
deemed important amid modern 
complexities. Kudos conferred dur- 
ing the week: 


Brown University 
Walter Hampden, actor Litt. D 
Marian Edward Parks, president, Bryn 
Mawr College LL.D 
Bishop James Edward Freeman of Wash- 
ington, D. C. LL.D 


University of Pennsylvania 
Walter Johannes Damrosch, conductor 
D. Mus. 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, financier LL.D. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Dwight Filley Davis, Secretary of War LL.D. 
John Augustus Rodgers, San Francisco- Hon- 
olulu flyer aster of 
Aeronautical Science 


Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) 
Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts LL.D. 
Arthur Irving Andrews, dean, University 
of Hawaii Dr. Humane 
Letters 
George Inness Jr., painter M.A. 
Claude Gernade Bowers, editorial writer 


(N. Y. Evening World) 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Mass.) 


A. Atwater Kent, radio man Dr. En- 
gineering 


Yale gage: 4 
H. H. Gustaf Adolf of Sweden os. 


a, convocation) 
Samuel Williston, legal scholar (Harv o) 


Max Mason, president, University of 
Chicago LL.D. 
Andrew William Mellon LL.D. 
William Wallace Atterbury, president, 
Pennsylvania LL.D 
Alphonse Raymond Dochez, bacteriologist 
(scarlet fever serum) D.Sc. 
Lee De Forest, inventor (radio) D.Sc. 
Eugene Gladstone O’ Neill, playwright Litt. D. 


r= 8 Campbell Pidgeon, Toronto ee - 
eet Russell Wicks, pastor, Holyoke, 
Mass. D.D 
C. M. Turner Loeffler, Alsatian composer 
Mus.D. 
Julian Wheeler Curtis of A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., educator-sportsman M.A 


Henry Luce, editor, TIME M.A. 


Western Reserve University (Cleveland) 
Justice Florence Ellinwood Allen of the 
Ohio Supreme Court ; 
Charles Franklin Thwing, president emeritus, 
Western Reserve Dr. 
Humane Literature 


Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president, American 
Tree Association LL. 
Frank Aydelotte, president, Swarthmore 
College Litt. D 
Arthur Rugh, Y.M.C.A. Secretary in 
China M.A 
Hobart College (N. Y.) 
Bishop Charles Fiske, Utica Dr. Humane 
Letters 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, Philadelphia 
Pastor r. Humane 
Letters 
Union College (N. Y.) 

Frederick Paul Keppel, president, Carnegie 
Corporation L 
Frank P. Graves, president, University of 
the State of New York LL. 
Anson W. Burchard, president, International 

General Electric Co. LL.D. 





SIMON BOLIVAR 


“ 


. .. Courage of the jaguar, of 


the conquistador” 
(See ‘‘Hero’’) 


Frank M. Comstock, professor, Case 
School of Ap lied Science Dr. Humane 
Letters 
Eliza Kellas, principal, Emma Willard 
School M.A 


University of Michigan 
Henry Ford Dr. Engineering 


Sir Frederick Whyte, onetime president, 
Legislative Assembly of India LL. 


Syracuse University 


Patrick E. Crowley, president, New York 
Central Lines Dr. Business 
Administration 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton, president, 
Canadian National Railways LL.D 
Governor Arthur T. Hannett, New Mexico 
Harlan Updegraff, president, Cornell 
we (lowa) 
Willis R. Whitney, research chief, Generai 
Electric Co. D.Sc. 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, editor, Congrega- 
tionalist Litt. D 
Rev. Charles C. Morrison, editor, Christian 
Century Litt. D 


Middlebury College (Vt.) 


Sir — Currie, principal, McGill Uni- 
versit D 


LL.D. 
Herbert *. Twitchell, banker, philanthropist 
LL.D. 


Purdue University (Ind.) 


George Ade, humorist Dr. Humane 


Letters 
John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist Dr.Humane 
Letters 


Northwestern University (IIl.) 
H.R.H. Gustaf Adolf of Sweden LL.D. 


Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 
consin LL.D 


Princeton University 
William Gilbert Van Tassel Sutphen, author 
M.A. 


William Mestrezat eee, president, 
Blackburn University (Ill ; 
Moderator Robert W. (He paitton, Presby- 
terian General Assembly of Ireland Dd D 
Chief Justice John Fleming Main, Washing- 
ton Supreme Court LL.D. 
Owen D. Young LL.D. 
H. R. H. Gustaf Adolf of Sweden (at a 
special convocation last fortnight) LL.D. 


June 28, 1926 


Hero 


“In his veins ran the purest blood 
of our forefathers, surcharged with 
the bracing airs of the new world. 
His courage was that of the Amer- 
ican jaguar and of the dauntless 
globe-circling conquistadors. For 
integrity he was another Gibral- 
tar, for vision a sun-regarding 
eagle, for aspiration a Napoleon, 
a Caesar. ... Generous, high- 
minded, inflexible of will and pur- 
pose. ... The century’s, yes, all 
the centuries’ hero! .. .” 

Despatches failed to reproduce 
the phrases—but doubtless they 
rang on this note—of José Munoz- 
Cota, 19, of the National Prepara- 
tory School of Mexico (Mexico 
City) who last week vanquished 
representatives of five other dis- 
tricts of Mexico in an oratorical 
contest with a ten-minute oration 
on “Bolivar and _ Latin-American 
heroes.” Other things that José 
must have referred to about Bol- 
ivar—things that made him not 
merely Bolivia’s but Colombia’s and 
Peru’s and indeed all Latin-Amer- 
ica’s George Washington-Napoleon- 
Mussolini—are: 

That Simon Bolivar, long-legged, 
unruly young Venezuelan aristo- 
crat, after dismaying his provincial 
tutors, went to study in Madrid, 
married at 18, returned to Ven- 
ezuela where his bride died of 
yellow fever. He foreswore domestic 
life and plunged—after another 
visit to Napoleon-dominated Europe 
and a trip through the U. S.—into 
the serious business of liberating 
Central America from the tyranny 
of its Spanish monarch. 

For two furious decades his im- 
petuous voice and heron-like coun- 
tenance were heard and seen in the 
thickest of thick fighting, plot and 
counterplot, through jungles, over 
the lofty Peruvian sierras, among 
the Caribbean Islands; until Ven- 
ezuela and New Granada were lib- 
erated as the republic of Colombia; 
until upper Peru became Bolivia 
(1825) and the rest of that country 
was a free republic. 

Long president of Colombia, 
Bolivar wrote the first Bolivian 
constitution, giving its president a 
life term and the right of appoint- 
ing his own _ successor. Often 
accused, even by his friend and col- 
league Santander, of desiring abso- 
lute power for himself, he was 
sustained in perpetual office until 
his death (1830, aged 47) by the 
votes of his countrymen. He 
lavished nine-tenths of a fortune 
enormous for its day upon Latin- 
American liberty, encouraged na- 
tionalism, arts, science. Few cities 
from Chile to Mexico are without 
his statue. 


Rhodes Riches 


Since their foundation 23 years 
ago, the Rhodes scholarships at 
Oxford for U. S. students have in- 
creased—due to wise investment— 
from £300 to £350 and finally to 
£400 ($2,000) (TIME, Oct. 5). The 
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DAZZLING LIGHTS, SLIPPERY STREETS, CONGESTED TRAFFIC .. 
YOU CANNOT DRIVE WITH SAFETY 
IF BULKY WOODEN CORNERPOSTS OBSTRUCT YOUR VIEW 


Perfect vision .. Unobstructed / 


Only the All-Steel Body 


pa vision—today’s greatest 
need in closed-car driving! Budd 
found the way to build ‘‘Full-Vision”’ 
bodies—Budd made closed-car driving 
safe. 


In the All-Steel Body you can see to 
the right. You can see to the left. You 
can see all the road—and every car on it. 


No bulky wooden cornerposts ob- 
struct your view of the road. 


Budd cornerposts are stee—narrow, 
and strong! Only the strength of steel 
permits such slenderness, without sac- 
rificing safety. 

But not only the cornerposts are 


steel. The Budd Body is steel through 
and through—a single welded unit of 


made it possible 


steel. There is no wooden frame to 
splinter in collision. No wooden joints 
to wrench loose . . . and cause squeaks 
and rattles. 


The Budd All-Steel, Full-Vision 
Body is lighter. It is stronger. It is fire- 
proof. It depreciates more slowly. And 
it is beautiful—with grace of line and 
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ALL-STEEL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


symmetry, fashioned by skilled crafts- 
men in steel. 


See that your next car gives you the 
full, free vision that prevents accidents 
... see that it gives you the protection 
of steel if an accident should occur. 
There is only one sure way to do this: 
be certain that your next car is equipped 
with the Budd All-Steel, Full-Vision 
Body. 


IMPORTANT!—Many motorists be- 
lieve they have an All-Steel Body— 
when what they actually have is a 
framework of wood, merely covered by 
a shell of metal. The Budd All-Steel 


Body is just what the name says—all 
steel—the greatest possible protection 
against injury in accident. 


Philadelphia { EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ] Detroit 





A “Straw” with 
Inner Comfort— 


Outer Style 


HE KNOx “Comfit’”™* 
is one straw hat in 


which comfort plays.a 
character part. Try it 
and you'll make it your 
hat this season and the 
label of Knox your 
guide for the future. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


Where the brim touches yourhead 
the ‘‘Comfit’’ has rows of flex- 
ible straw to make things easy. 


KNOX 
THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


FOR THE MAN 
WITHOUT 
A HOME 


CE 


Cher the man who is too 
far from his country 
hometo commute and wants 
family comforts during the 
week while waiting to join 
his family over the week- 
end—MAYFAIR HOUSE is 
quiet, homelike, central, 
accessible, and especially 
suited to the man accus- 
tomed to attention. 


Mayfair 
Bouse, 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
om 
Edward H. Crandall 





Rhodes trustees have also, lately, 
been in a position to undertake the 
erection of a Rhodes House at Ox- 
ford, to form an annex to the 
Bodieian Library and a centre for 
students of politics in the English- 
speaking world and for African 
students. Last week at the annual 
Rhodes dinner Trustee Sir Otto 
Beit announced still another Rhodes 
innovation—a memorial lectureship 
of £500 per annum to bring to 
Oxford for a term each year and 
for not less than two lectures a 
foreign man or woman “of pre- 
eminent distinction” in public life 
or business, in science, scholarship 
or letters—preferably from the 
New World. Trustee Sir Otto an- 
nounced the resignation of Trustee 
Rudyard Kipling, the appointment 
of Trustee Stanley Baldwin. 


Brown Amends 


Like the University of Chicago, 
to which John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
gave millions, Brown University, 
which educated John D. (“Phi Beta 
Kappa”) Rockefeller Jr., had a 
clause in its charter requiring that 
its president be a Baptist. Last 
week the Brown Corporation abro- 
gated this clause. 

However, it elected Baptist Dr. 
C. A. Barbour, President of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, a 
trustee to succeed the iate A. C. 
Bedford (Standard Oil). 


THE PRESS 


In Buffalo 


Tabloid newspapers, as such, 
were severely frowned upon and 
resolved against by publishers of 
New York State at their conven- 
tion last week. No sooner said 
than done. Almost simultaneous- 
ly Publisher William J. Conners 
Jr. of Buffalo announced that he 
had effected the demise of the 
tabloid Buffalo Star and Enquirer. 
But Publisher Conners was not ac- 
tuated purely by disapproval of 
tabloid technic. He had lumped 
the sheetlet in with his other 
holdings, the lately-merged Courier 
and Express (TIME, June 21). 
Four months ago Buffalo had six 
daily papers and Publisher Conners 
three competitors in the morning 
field. Now Buffalo has three daily 
papers,—two of them evening. 
Publisher Conners is autocrat of 
the Buffalo breakfast table. 


In Miami and Paris 


It appeared last week that the 
young Cornelius Vanderbilt IV 
string of newspapers was pretty 
well wrecked. About two months 
ago (TIME, May 10), the younger 
Vanderbilt was forced to asknowl- 
edge publicly that he was_ in 
financial difficulties and to call for 


aid—$300,000—to keep his three 
papers running. Soon afterwards 
his San Francisco paper, the /Ilus- 
trated Herald, suspended publica- 
tion, and his Los Angeles paper, 
the Illustrated News, went into re- 
ceivership. Last week his Miami 
paper, the Illustrated Tab, failed to 
appear. The owner of its officés 
had taken legal measures to oust 
it for failure to pay rent. 

The same day that word of the 
suspension came to the press, a 
despatch from Paris announced 
that General Pershing, arriving in 
France to inspect war monuments, 
cemeteries and battle fields, had 
motored up from Cherbourg’ to 
Paris with his young friend of 
war-days, Cornelius Vanderbilt IV, 
who had gone to France for a rest 
and to have his teeth* fixed. 


Acquitted 


Tall, blonde, “rangy,” handsome 
editor Carl C. Magee of Albu- 
querque last week stood his trial 
for manslaughter. His case had 
aroused the whole southwest 
(TimE, Aug. 31). A few years 
ago he went into Néw Mexico, be- 
gan to publish a paper. He began 
to attack New Mexico’s corrupt 
politics and the crowd of whom 
Albert B. Fall was one. He was 
accused of libel and tried before 
a Judge Leahy, who he openly 
charged was corrupt. The trial 
was sensational, a jury was gath- 
ered none of whom could speak 
English. Magee was convicted and 
sentenced for libel, then several 
times sentenced for contempt of 
Court. Repeated pardons from the 
government and interference of the 
U. S. courts freed him. Then he 
succeeded in having Judge Leahy 
defeated for re-election. Last fall 
Leahy went up to Magee in a 
hotel lobby, knocked him down, 
kickec him, broke two of his ribs. 
Magee, on the floor, drew a revolv- 
er, fired. He hit Leahy in the 
arm and killed a bystander who 
had rushed in to stop the fracas. 

It was for the killing that Magee 
was tried. He was freed. 


” 


RELIGION 


Demonstration of Faith 


His Eminence, John Cardinal 
Bonzano, carried himself in Chi- 
cago last week as the most solemn 
man alive. He was the “most emi- 
nent Lord Cardinal Legate,” chief 
deputy of the Vicar of Christ, come 
to Chicago for the XXVIII Eu- 
charistic Congress. 

The purpose of these Eucharistic 
Congresses is to give Catholics op- 
portunity to proclaim their faith 
in public demonstration, to show 
openly their devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist (TIME, June 7). Not 


*General Pershing returned from a 
diplomatic mission to Chile on account of 
tooth-trouble (Time, Jan, 11, Latin 
AMERICA). 








cession 
to the 
swer;: 


only do these meetings stir the 
hearts of Catholics, call them closer 
to their religion but they are also 
a means of international amity, 
emphasizing as they do the superi- 
ority of Catholicism to natural 
boundaries. Another fruit they 
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0 bear is the strengthening of faith 
Ss of the wavering. 
t Mass, Communion, Lord’s Sup- 
per, Mystery, Sacrifice, Love Feast 
e —the Eucharist has many appella- 
a tions according to its different 
d aspects*—it is at the very centre 
n of Catholic belief. It yields noth- 
;, ing to the allied mystery of the 
d Trinity. The very body and blood 
0 of Jesus are in both the consecrated 
f wafer and the wine. Catholics can 
a think of no means too simple or 
st too subtle to honor it. 
Overture. This 28th Congress 
opened officially June 20. But the 
preceding Thursday the _ scarlet 
“Cardinals’ Train” (TIME, June 21) 
bearing Cardinal Banzano, Cardinal 
Hayes and seven foreign cardinals ° . ° 
1e had poached, Chicage. ‘“ (Cardinal Avoid pain by seeing 
1- Dougherty of Philadelphia travele cot f ; 
al alone, joined them the next day. Jour dentist in time 
id Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, who Don’t let negligence keep you away from 
st took the boat trip from Buffalo, ar- your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
rs rived Sunday afternoon.) Friday At least twice a year go to your dentist for f 
e- night Governor Small of Illinois, thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
in Mayor Dever of Chicago and Sec- you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
pt retary of Labor Davis whom keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 
m President Coolidge has sent wel- 
us comed all the prelates at a great 
a ——- in 7 conone wa i e 
y Prologue. ardina undelein P h f 
al had promised his Pope a “spiritual yorr. ca SELSES 4 out O 
h- bouquet of a million communions” 
ik (TIME, May 31). He furnished 
id them, and more, by skillfully organ- Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
“ ized ye os The orig magpere sn forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
0 were not lacking. u e arch- Bat 
“ diocese contains only 358 churches. through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 
he So. on Sunday, the first day of the But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
he Congress, hundreds of priests be- . di : L depict i 
hy gan to celebrate mass at 5:00 a. m. exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
ull and repeated every half hour your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
a thereafter. The churches accounted gums twice a day with Forhan’s. 
mn, for 5,195 masses. Enough services a : 
IS. were held in private chapels to Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
a — the total pass the 6,000 First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
e mark, . : . 
no To keep score on communions, the teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
1S. wafers issued to each organization system,often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 
” bn 4 coy Rpg Fon pays wl yf If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
ported to the Congress headquar- treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
- ters sa oa: se oo in a from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
= cago. e offices there resemble d : , . . 
a newspaper plant on election larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 
— ag seed Atenas eo If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
— og pl pw 005,000" Fog vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
munions to the Holy Father. which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 
The events of the Congress , ys . 
proceeded with scheduled pagean- Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
ral try. healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
hi- On Sunday Bishop Thomas Louis thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan’s 
mn Heylen, of Namur, in France, for . At alld oe 4 Geci b 
ni- 20 years the president of the Per- at ONCE. all druggists , 35¢ and Goc 1n tubes. 
ief manent Committee of the Interna- - 
me tion Eucharistic Congresses, cele- Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
su- brated High Mass at Holy Name 


Cathedral, decorated for the oc- 


tic casion by green, scarlet, gold and % 
op- silver drapes. Eleven cardinals 

ith heard him. (The twelfth, Cardinal 

ow O’Connell, who had promised to a 


oly *The following conversation was reported 

Not in Manhattan a fortnight ago when hun- 
dreds of thousands were watching the pro- FOR I HE GUMS 

a cessions of cardinals there: ‘“‘Are you going 

of to the Eucharistic Congress?” Sincere an- 


‘TIN, swer; “No. I don’t play.” MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE , , IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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assist, was still aboard ship.) Two 
thousand lesser prelates and priests 
and a very few laymen were there 
also. After Mass, Cardinal Mun- 
delein officially welcomed Cardinal 
Bonzano to the Congress. Cardinal 
Bonzano responded. 

Next day fully 200,000 people 
crowded into the stadium at 
Soldiers’ Field on the Lake Michi- 
gan waterfront, heard addresses 
by Cardinal von Faulhaber of 
Munich, the Honorable David Ig- 
natius Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Cardinal Dubois of Paris, Arch- 
bishop Mannix of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. (The next, 1928, Eucharis- 
tic Congress will be at Sydney, 
Australia.) Cardinal Bonzano him- 
self celebrated solemn Pontifical 
High Mass. A choir of 60,000 
children sang the “Mass of the An- 
els.” 

“4 Tuesday and Wednesday were 
similarly days of prayer and 
speeches. 

On the last day of this Con- 
gress religious fervor was to be at 
its highest. Every cleric not in- 
capacitated or ordered elsewhere 
was to go to the Seminary of St. 
Mary of the Lake. Hundreds of 
thousands of laymen were to fol- 
low by train and motor car. The 
greatest religious spectacle ever 
produced in the U. S. was to be 
consummated. 

After a solemn Pontifical High 
Mass to be celebrated by Cardinal 
Bonzano and a sermon by Cardi- 
nal Hayes of New York, the 
thousands of priests were to form 
in procession to pass myriads of 
the devout who lined the Seminary 
pathways. At the end of the line 
would come Cardinal Bonzano 
carefully holding high a huge gold 
monstrance in which rested the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The priests would circle the 
grounds back to the altar—then 
the pontifical Benediction of the 
. Blessed Sacrament by Cardinal 
Bonzano—his papal benediction to 
the throng. Adeste fideles! 


Vatican Notes 


Encyclical. The great New York 
Times published the full text of the 
encyclical ‘etter of His Holiness, 
Pius XI, announcing to his “vener- 
able brothers” the celebration 
of the hepta-centenary of the death 
of St. Francis of Assisi, who talked 
with birds, who received upon his 
body the stigmata of the Wounds of 
Christ. The reigning pontiff: “... 
Since our immediate predecessor 
has assigned this saint, who was 
sent by Divine Providence for the 
reformation not only of the turbu- 
lent age in which he lived, but of 
Christian society of all times, to 
Catholic organizations engaged in 
social activities as their patron, it 
is only right that our children who 
labor in this field according to our 
commands should in union with the 
numerous Franciscan brotherhood 
call to mind and praise the works, 


the virtues and the spirit of the 
seraphic patriarch. 

“While doing this, they must 
reject that purely imaginary figure 


Pius XI 


“St. Francis ... ‘another 
Jesus Christ’ ” 


of the saint conjured up by the 
defenders of modern error.... 

“He who called himself the 
‘Herald of the Great King’ was 
also rightly spoken of as ‘another 
Jesus Christ,’ appearing to his 
contemporaries and to future gen- 
erations almost as if he were the 
Risen Christ. He has always lived 
as such in the eyes of men and 
so will continue to live for all fu- 
ture time... .” 


° ° - 


The Pope’s niece, Contessa Ratti, 
whose marriage to Marquis Eduardo 
Persichetti Ugolini of the Nica- 
raguan legation is to be celebrated 
in October, recently asked her po- 
tent uncle to perform the ceremony. 
The Pope has not yet said whether 
he will or not. 


In Rome, last week, the Pope, 
passing through the Basilica of St. 
Peter, heard a confused disorder 
down a twilit aisle, turned his face 
to look and, seing nothing, passed 
on. A young prelate who had been 
sitting in that aisle was at the 
moment being led off to confinement 
between two. vatican gendarmes. 
Hearing the Pope’s step he had 
sprung upon a chair, burst into a 
sacrilegious harrangue. The clever 
gendarmes did not attempt to eject 
him. Instead, they attracted his 
attention by making funny faces 
until the Pope had gone by, Then 
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they arrested him. The unknown 
blasphemer suffered, it is said, from 
a temporary attack of insanity. 


Intrigue. The Pope has sent an 
apostolic letter to his vicars and 
apostolic prefects in China, denying 
Chinese charges of political Church 
intrigue, urging a native Chinese 
clergy. 


Trends 


President Erdman. Until three 
weeks ago Rev. Dr. Charles Rosen- 
bury Erdman of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary was moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly 
(succeeded by Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, TIME, June 7). Last 
week he was chosen president of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. Probably the most heav- 
ily endowed agency of its kind. 


Contempt. If the Chicago Tribune 
and its noisy offspring, Liberty, had 
their way, they would persuade ig- 
norant readers that Stephen Deca- 
tur’s “. . . our country right or 
wrong” is the greatest patriotic 
phrase ever mouthed. But execu- 
tives of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Manhattan last 
week invited Dr. Minot C. Morgan 
of Detroit to be their associate 
pastor (at $12,000 yearly), he who 
damned that phrase as “a damnable 
toast of some patriotic Americans.” 


SCIENCE 


Men and Apes 


One Charles Smith of Manhattan, 
president of an Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, found his 
way into public prints last week. 
Experiments were to be conducted, 
he said, at the Pasteur Institute of 
Kindia, French West Africa, to 
“support” Evolution by breeding 
apes with humans. Soviet Russia 
had contributed $10,000. A_ total 
of $100,000 was needed over a 
period of years. Eminent Profes- 
sor Elie Ivanoff of Moscow had 
already departed for Africa to 
make _ preparations. 

A statement by Lawyer Howland 
S. England of Detroit was also 
published, indicating that the ex- 
periments would follow the ideas of 
Anthropologist F. G. Cruikshank* 
of London. The latter’s researches 
have convinced him that offspring 
capable of reproducing themselves 
can be obtained by crossing orang- 
outangs with the yellow _ race, 
gorillas with the black race and 
chimpanzees with the white race, 
the theory being that the divisions 
of the anthropoid and human races 


* Author of THE MONGOL IN OuR Mipst— 
Dutton ($1). 
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From Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Williams, Yale, 
Syracuse, Amherst, Dartmouth, U. of Pennsylvania, 


Brown, Wesleyan, U. of Michigan and many an- 
other college of learning, 200 undergraduates will 


travel this summer by Ford, train, Buick, Stutz 
to famed vacation resorts throughout the U. S. 


and Canada. 


East to Southampton, Newport, 
Provincetown; north to Bar Harbor, 
Lake Placid, the Adirondacks; west to 
Yellowstone, Glacier Park, Yosemite; 
possibly south, will go able, active 
young men to introduce TIME to 
intelligent vacationists. 


TIME’S representatives will travel in 
groups, will carry on friendships made 
on the baseball field, in fraternities, in 
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pair off thus most closely as kin- 
dred types. 

This test of evolution would be 
decisive only in the event that 
pregnancy, whether productive of 
healthy offspring or not, could be 
induced. If it could, fresh and 
final evidence wouid be established 
that humans and anthropoids be- 
long to a common genus of animal 
life. To be complete, the hybrid 
fertilization would have to be at- 
tempted upon females of both 
species, human and ape. Fully 
formed, healthy offspring, if they 
resulted, would not be regarded as 
“missing links,” but as living proof 
that apes and men are species as 
closely allied as horses and asses 
which can be hybridized to produce 
mules or hinnies.* If an ape-man 
or man-ape hybrid should prove 
fecund, the relationship of the two 
parent species would be proved 
even closer than is now supposed. 
If no offspring resulted, evolution 
would by no means fall; the dis- 
tance of apes and men from a par- 
ent stock would merely be demon- 
strated to be as great or greater 
than it is now estimated. Most 
scientists regarded the Kindia ex- 
periments with utter skepticism, 
though also, as becomes scientists, 
with open minds. 

From Moscow last week Dr. 
Ivanoff’s chief assistant bitterly 
denied any connection with Atheist 
Smith’s curious organization, did 
not deny that the experiments were 
to be made. 


*Offspring of a stallion and an ass. 
Like the mule, the hinnie is sterile. 





Rubber 


When the price of rubber 
bounced far aloft last autumn, 
different people did different things. 





©P. & A. 
HARVEY S. FIRESTONE JR. 


Rejected realtor 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover ad- 
dressed a Congressional committee 
on the subject of “a long forgotten 
relic of medievalism,” alleged price- 
fixing by the English Government, 
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whose subjects control most of the 
world’s rubber trees (TIME, Jan. 18, 
CONGRESS). 

Tire manufacturers echoed Mr. 
Hoover, but at the same time were 
casting about for more virile means 
of circumventing the British mo- 
nopoly. The Firestone interests, 
for instance, had already an- 
nounced vast investments in Li- 
berian acres (TIME, Oct. 26, BusI- 
NESS). Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 
shrewd young Princetonian, put off 
with his pretty wife for the Philip- 
pines and other Oriental spots to 
find other acres where rubber trees 
might be planted. Last week the 
Philippine National Supreme Coun- 
cil* rejected his proposal that pub- 
lic lands be leased in tracts of a 
million acres or so instead of the 
niggardly 1,500 acres now per- 
mitted individuals and corporations. 

But chemists, too, have been at 
work and the country’s potential 
rubber supply has been increasing 
enormously in their laboratories. 
Last fortnight the American Chem- 
ical Society announced that formu- 
lae were now developed so that 70 
million pounds, or 10% of the raw 
rubber annually consumed by U. S. 
factories, could now be _ replaced 
by rubber reclaimed from old tires 
and other goods. 

Artificial rubber had not yet been 
perfected for commerce, but the 
new reclamation processes—crack- 
ing up old tires, devulcanizing 
them with sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, washing, drying, refining and 
revulcanizing, with selenium added 
to the -.sual sulphur mixture—had 
produced a rubber at 9c a 
pound which compared and mixed 
excellently with new rubber at 
75c a pound in tire treads of the 
usual resistance to abrasion, the 
usual heat conductivity. 

The chemists did not propose 
reclaimed rubber as a permanent 
substitute for new rubber, merely 
declared that by understanding and 
using it, manufacturers could pro- 
tect themselves and the public from 
price fluctuations to which the rub- 
ber market, from the nature of 
the crop, is subject. 


Smoking Rats 


Rats smoked in California. They 
were experimental subjects of 
Physiologist Hazel Field at the 
state university. who studied their 
antics before and after blowing 
through their cages, from clay 
pipes, puffs of smoke of Pennsyl- 
vania leaf tobacco. None of the 
rodents exhibited symptoms similar 
to those of small boys behind 
barns. On the contrary, the rats 
ran, jumped, squeaked more ac- 
tively. Physiologist Field’s object: 
to ascertain the probable effect of 
smoking on humans. After estab- 
lishing that tobacco stimulates and 
produces increased activity, she 
proposed to investigate the popular 
notion that the after effects of 
smoking are depressing. 
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Renaissance 


The broad smiles that wreathed 
Wall Street last autumn returned 
one afternoon last week. Four to- 
kens of a renaissance in the stock 
market had made their appearance: 


U. S. Steel common _ touched 
139%, a new high for all time. 


General Motors common came 
within two points of its high (150). 

Thirty other stocks reached high 
levels for the year. 

A Stock Exchange seat brought a 
new-record price of $155,000—which 
was $6,000 higher than the last 
sale; $5,000 higher than the last 
record. 


Discussing these matters on the 
golf course over the week-end, even 
crabbed gentlemen whose putting 
was way off were forced to admit 
that steel is still industry’s best 
barometer. Of the General Motors 
rise they could point out that it 
-vas based on a report from De- 
troit that retail auto sales in May 
had unprecedentedly outstripped 
sales in April, but that this report 
was based, in turn, upon unusually 
late motoring weather. The 30 
other stocks were, however, indubi- 
table evidence of the bankers’ de- 
termination to make a market. And 
the higher-than-ever seat price 
could not be discounted as a phe- 
nomenon of supply and demand. 
The majority of seat buyers lately 
has not consisted of youngsters ex- 
perimenting with their patrimony 
or .carrying on a family tradition, 
but of the shrewdest, toughmind- 
edest, kind of traders and market 
students, and of keen younger men 
enlisted and financed by the old 
houses to cope with voluminous 
business, present and future. 












Theodore Roosevelt said: 
“Bully!” 


So do subscribers to 
TIME. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 









BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Vanderbilt to Brown 


Some 30 years ago, the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt conceived the 
idea of building himself a $1,000,- 
000 home. He did. Its red brick 
facade with white stone facing, its 


handsome wrought iron fence, rise . 


in all their French majesty on the 
south of Plaza Square, Manhattan, 
a magnificent pile. “But who,” you 
ask, “would want to make it his 
private home?” Just so. The 
shutters are up 

The taxes on -* building in 1899 
were $38,446. Last year they were 
$129,120. Naturally Mrs. Vander- 
bilt wanted to get rid of it. Last 
year she secured a court order per- 
mitting- her to sell it for $7,100,- 
000. A syndicate had offered to 
purchase it at that price. They 
put down $500,000 as_ earnest 
money. In the syndicate were G. 
Maurice Heckscher, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, grandson of Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, Leonard Replogle of 
the steel company of that name, 
Colonel Henry F. Lindsley, banker 
and former Mayor of Dallas, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., member of 
the U. S. polo team in the last in- 
ternational matches. 

They formed the “57th St. and 
5th Ave.” Corporation and had 
plans drawn for a magnificent 55 
story hotel. Then they went to 
bankers to negotiate a loan. The 
bankers promised to furnish $16,- 
000,000 but wished certain changes 
made in the plans. They thought 
that 18 stories should be lopped off 
the design and some of the splendor 
eliminated. So plans for a 42 
story hotel were prepared. Then 
for an unpublished reason the mem- 
bers of the syndicate fell out with 
one another. 

Last week there was a sudden 
announcement. Mrs. Vanderbilt had 
sold the house to Frederick Brown, 
realtor. He is to pay in full with 
cash and take title next February. 
The price was not named. Appar- 
ently the syndicate had forfeited 
its $500,000. Mr. Brown is a big 
operator. He has dealt in $35,000,- 
000 worth of real estate in the past 
few years, although it is said that 
he came to this country as an im- 
migrant boy with no money and 
little knowledge of English. 


News Value 


Never is the news value of Henry 
Ford more unusual, legitimate or 
welcome than when he cuts prices. 
He got publicity last week. Prices: 


NEW oLp* 
TRACES. ccarcisersinsescsesinictsionmninn $360 $400 
Touring ...... score «= 380 420 
COUP]  wrccscocevcensonensnensesnensonstoneseses 485 525 
Tudor Sedan .... oo 495 545 






Fordor Sedan ...... 
Commercial Chass 
Truck with starter.. 
Truck without starter... 325 365 

This scale puts the Ford, beyond 


all immediate competition, as the 





*These old prices have been adjusted to 
account for equipment (balloon _ tires, 
starter, etc.) charged as extras under the 
old schedule, now covered by the new 
prices, 














































































are invested in the 
Electric Power and 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 
sential industry are justly popu- 
lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 


issuing companies. 








Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AV-2453 
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nvest at 072° 717, 
with the safeguards that have 
resulted in this long record 
BEFORE you accept alower return than 634% or 
7%,on your July funds, give serious consideration 
to these facts: 
1. The F. H. Smith Company has completed more 
than 53 years of continuous service to first mortgage 
investors. 
2. It has sold first mortgage investments aggregating 
many millions of dollars, to thousands of men and 
women,livingin every state of the United States, and 
in 33 countries and territories abroad. 
3. On all of theseinvestments, throughout more than 
half a century, every cent of interest and maturing 
principal has been paid promptlyincash. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage Bonds will 
pay you 6%% or 7%, and give you the protection of 
safeguards th at have resulted in our record of no loss 
to any investor in 53 years. 
Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklet, ‘‘Fifty-three Years of Prov en Safety”’ 
and “How to Build an Independent Income. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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lowest priced car in the U. S. 
But, although Henry Ford always 
has one eye cocked a-wind for com- 
petitive drifts, he always. goes his 
Own way, explains nothing. The 
current this time is not of necessity 
pushed by Chevrolet with its daily 
production of 3,000 cars, nor by the 
new Overland Whippet, nor ‘yet by 
the threat of small foreign models. 
The demand for Fords has abated, 
although not so much as some 
journalistic conjecture would have it. 


New Cars 


John North Willys, “one of the 
handsomest executives,” the “Little 
Napoleon” of the automotive in- 
dustry,* set his pince-nez back on 
his small, sharp nose. The bustle 
roused by several hundred enthusi- 
astic Willys-Overland dealers con- 
vening at Toledo was slightly di- 
sheveling to this trim 53-year-old- 
stert who “builds automobiles, lives 
automobiles and talks automobiles.” 
There was, however, no weariness 
in that long-lipped smile, which can 
caress a lackadaisical dealer into a 
“gogetter.” 

The dealers were going to sell 
the new Willys-Overland “Whip- 
pet,” a Jow-slung coursing car de- 
signed to make 55 miles an hour 
and 30 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line; a roustabout car that “turns 
on a dime,” stops with a swish of 
its four-wheel brakes. Out in the 
yards 885 of these machines waited 
to be driven away to dealer show- 
rooms in the farthest reaches of 
the country. Mr. Willys was con- 
tent. He was the first manu- 


*Epithets of the Wall Street Journal. 

tAt 14 he bought a laundry at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., his birthplace, sold it a year 
later at a profit. Then he sold bicycles. 
Still later he became one of the first auto- 
mobile salesmen in the country, so success- 
ful that he could buy over the old, failing 
Overland Co. 


MH you 


CCUMULATING 
SMALL SUMS AT 4% 


Send for Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 2) 
Learn how $10 monthly by the 
Trust Company of Florida Plan 
will gain you $860.60 More 
in 180 months than you can gain 
by ordinary 4% accumulation. 


a cases are explained, all show- 
ing how you can have more money. 
This booklet has helped many to solve 
their financial problems. For a copy 
free and without obligation, simply 
mail the coupon. 


Write to 


‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus 500,000 
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facturer to offer a U. S. equivalent 
to the diminutive European tour- 
ing-traffic-and-economy cars like 
the Bean in England, the Citroen 
and Baby Peugeot in France. 

This week Willys-Overland deal- 


© Keystone 
JOHN NorRTtTH WILLYS 
“It turns on a dime” 


ers will exhibit the new models 
while the factory speeds up to a 
quota of 30,000 cars in the next 90 
days. 

The little machines will be in 
three models—a two-door coach 
and two-seat coupé (both $735 
f.o.b. factory); a touring car 
($645). They have a four-cylin- 
der, small-bore, poppet-valve engine 
of 15 horsepower on a 4% in. 


A MAN WHO CAN 


SELL BONDS 
BY MAIL 


An institution that occupies 
a prominent place in the na- 
tional investment field re- 
quires a man with a successful 
record as manager of the cor- 
respondence division in the 
bond department of a bank, 
trust company, investment 
house or mortgage company. 


Please give complete infor- 
mation in regard to your edu- 
cation, previous connections 
and present earnings. 


J.M. DAIGER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


345 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 


stroke. Their wheelbase is that 
of the Ford and Chevrolet, 100 in. 
The overall height is 5 ft., 8 in. with 
a low centre of gravity due to an 
8% in. axle-clearance and_ the 
standard 56 in. tread. Tiny bal- 
loon tires, smaller even than Ford 
balloons, have been furnished by 
Fisk. 


Smoked Fish 


Manhattan has a group of smoked 
fish men. Last year their sales to- 
taled $12,000,000. This week they 
are defending themselves against 
charges of monopoly. State Attor- 
ney General Albert Ottinger filed 
those charges last week. He finds 
these wide ranges between their 
costs and charges, objects. 


TOTAL COSTS RETAIL PRICE 
A POUND A POUND 

Carp* 

Ciscoes .. 

Shad ..... 

Trout . 

Salmon .... 

Sturgeon 


Power & Light 


Last week a man pooled some 
of his resources and three cor- 
porations their all—the result a 
billion dollar grouping of power 
and light concerns webbing their 
lines from Ohio through Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
into Kansas. 

The man is Clement Studebaker 
Jr., 55-year-old head of all the 
Studebaker interests, president of 
the Studebaker Brothers’ Trust, 
chairman of the North American 
Light & Power Co. which holds 
among other properties the Illinois 
Traction System (the longest elec- 
tric raliway in the world)—manu- 
facturer, financier, “clubman” (he 
belong to clubs in Boston, Detroit, 
Manhattan, Chicago). 

The corporations are: 1) the 


*“Smoked carp is a delicacy for Jews of 
all classes.”—Att. Gen. Ottinger. 
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North American Light and Power 
Co. of Studebaker (value $200,- 
000,000), 2) The North American 
Co. in which Studebaker and 
Senator McKinley of Illinois are 
jointly interested (value $525,- 
000,000), 3) The Middle West 
Utilities Corp. of Samuel Insull 
(value $425,000,000). Their aggre- 
gate earnings last year were al- 
most $200,000,000. 

To effect the merger the North 
American Light & Power Corp. 
will be refinanced and then owned 
jointly by the North American Co. 
and the Middle West Utilities 
Corp. But Mr. Studebaker has 
taken care to retain his individual 
stockholdings in the light and 
power company and to remain as 
its directing head. 


Notes 


Standard Oils. Two Manhattan 
specialists on Standard Oil stocks— 
Carl H. Pforzheimer and Jenks, 
Gwynne & Co.—have been sepa- 
rately figuring the probable divi- 
dends of the companies which con- 
stitute this group. Last week their 
collated estimates showed that, for 
the six months ending June 30, the 
score and more constituent com- 
panies would disburse . $91,594,211 
in dividends, far more than the 
$77,244,753 for the same _ period 
last year. The dividends for only 
April, May and June of this year— 
$50,792,688—will aggregate almost 
as much as for all of 1912. 


Deaths. The American Road 
Builders’ Association announced 
that 30,400 people were slain last 
year throughout the world by au- 
tomobiles. Of the fatalities over 
80% took place in the U.S. How- 
ever, the U. S. owns 80% (TIME, 
Des 22) of the world’s automo- 
iles, 


Wallpaper. The landlord who let 
his tenant select her own wallpaper, 
the homeowner who fidgeted while 
his white-overalled paperhanger 
butted the paper like a crazy-quilt, 
the rural housewife who hung her 
own—they spent $40,000,000 last 
year, bought 350,000,000 rolls, kept 
more than 40 U. S. wallpaper man- 
ufactories busy. The Wallpaper 
Manufacturers of America last 
week noted that this was more 
than the 823,000,000 rolls of 
$34,755,000 value of 1924, 


Temptation. Silk stockings at 
$10 a pair, lingerie at $25 to $75 a 
suit—Roumania’s prohibitive tariff 
on de luxe articles forces these 
prices—tempt smugglers to squirm 
under boundary fences, elude border 
guards. In Bucharest complaints 
were loud last week, 
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Silk Shirt 


Walter Hagen always smiles for 
the camera. When he talks to his 
caddy, when he sits down to lunch, 
when he strolls in the wake of his 
drives, his face relaxes into large 
curves of good nature. 
looked when he arrived, half an 
hour late, at the St. George’s Hill 
Club, Weybridge, England, to play 
the second half of a match with 
Abe Mitchell for a prize of £500.* 
He was at that point four holes 
behind. 

He won the second hole when 
Mitchell bunkered an iron shot. 
He won the fourth hole when Mit- 
chell hooked a drive. He won the 
fifth and sixth holes with fault- 
less golf, the tenth with a birdie. 
After that he was never behind 
again. Mitchell, quite obviously, 
was stewing in his own juice. Per- 
spiration poured into his eyes; he 
had his caddy fetch a towel from 
the clubhouse, complained that he 
could not hold his clubs. To remedy 
the last evil he donned a chamois 
glove, but, yielding to the dim 
British feeling that a man who 
plays golf without a coat might 
as well play without trousers, he 
kept his tweed jacket on. Hagen’s 
silk shirt invited breezes. He 
smiled. At the seventy-first tee he 
lay on the ground for a brief rest, 
then rose, sent a perfect drive down 
the fairway. Mitchell sliced his iron 
shot. Hagen, standing blandly 
by, watched him make a_ hopeless 
try for recovery, then holed his own 
putt and turned to oblige the 
camera men. He had won, at 2 up 
and 1 to go, the (unofficial) pro- 
fessional championship of the 
world. 


Cheaters 


Dishonest practices used to be 
ccmmon enough in college athletics. 
Hired townies buttressed baseball 
teams, rowdy-dows won football 
contests for $5 per. All-around 
athletes who could hardly read a 
newspaper were put through col- 
lege at the expense of the Alumni 
Association and given high grades 
in English and Sacred Studies. 
When the - Intercollegiate Amateur 
Athletic Association was formed, 
such chicanery was already fast 
vanishing. Last week, with the 
deepest humiliation, Yale Uni- 
versity notified Harvard that there 
could be no freshman crew race 
this year. Six members of the 
Yale freshman eight had cheated 
in examinations at their training 
quarters at Gales Ferry, Conn.f 
They had taken no _ precautions, 
their papers were all alike, and the 
Student Council inflicted the usual 
penalty of suspension. Then the 
race was declared “on” once more. 
College had broken up, but nine 


*The largest official stake ever offered 
for a professional golf match. 

+Three freshman oarsmen of Yale ’22 
were found guilty of the same offense and 
at once ousted. 
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freshman substitutes responded 
quickly to telegrams, rushed to 
Gales Ferry rejoicing over their 
personal good luck. 


Carpentier v. Loughran 


Georges Carpentier was once a 
great boxer. Slender and genteel, 
he lambasted British plug-uglies in 
Paris sporting clubs; and proved 
that although he wore an orchid in 
the evenings and received perfumed 
notes in the mornings he could hit 
hard and dodge adroitly. Last week 
for nine seconds Carpentier lay on 
his face in a ring in Philadelphia. 
At ten he got up. With his eyes 
glazed, his ears ringing, a cut in 
his cheek, and his nose oozing like 
a broken bottle he summoned the 
wraith of his courage and flailed, 
thumped, jabbed, socked, lashed at 
one Thomas Loughran, mick. Lough- 
ran won the decision. But the Phil- 
adelphia clients who saw _ the 
Frenchman helped to his corner 
glanced at each other in solemn 
agreement on an important fact: 
Carpentier is still a game boxer. 


Of Legend 


Sunningdale, where the qualify- 
ing rounds of the British open 
championship were played last 
week, is accounted the hardest in- 
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SleepEnough? No? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilter Stone, M. D. 
Giving the causes (Lack of Sleep is only one) of this 
serious condition, it effects, approved methods of 
prevention and curative measures. 


All stores, $1.50 Postpaid, $1.58 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C. 


land course in England. There 
Robert T. Jones went out to qual- 
ify last week followed by a num- 
ber of gentlemen in top hats with 
racing badges in their lapels, for 
the King was expected at Ascot 
that day and these gentlemen 
wanted, if possible, to be in two 
places at once. Those of soundest 
judgment deserted all thought of 
horse-racing, stayed to watch Jones 
play two rounds in 134—a stunning 
66, a steady 68—36 holes with but 
one 5 and one 2—golf of legend. 
Qualifying play was also held at 
St. Anne’s. Qualifiers led by Jones: 
George Gadd (British)................ 71 70—141 





Archie Compston (British) 73—142 
C. A. Whitcombe (British) 73—143 
W. H. Taylor (British)..... 71—144 
Pedro Jurado (Argentine).. 73—146 
Joe Kirkwood (U. S.) .c.ss0 » 71 74—145 







Cyril Tolley (British) wesc sna 
Jim Barnes (U. S.)...... . 15 78—148 


Watts Gunn (U. S.) cccsesse we 72 76—148 
William Melhorn (U. 8S) ccccccssse soe e+e —150 
Harry Vardon (British) ......004 s+ «e151 
Roland MacKenzie (U. S.)....... 79 76—155 


Washington v. Princeton 


Sixteen huge thighs kicked as 
one, sixteen monumental wrists 
snapped down, eight long oars 
feathered the water of Lake Car- 
negie and dug in deep for another 
stroke. The crew of the University 
of Washington was rowing against 
Princeton. They had arrived from 
the West Coast a week before to 
perfect their technic and between 
spells of rowing their large shapes 
had been seen posing about the town 
in sweaters adorned with little oars 
—a crew of giants. Two of them 
were six feet five inches high; their 
average height was six feet three; 
even the coxswain was a big man. 
This display of brawn had caused 
some apprehension in the minds of 
Princeton undergraduates and now 
as the two shells slipped over a 
panel of golden water, glazed with 
sunset, it was apparent that this 
apprehension was not unfounded. 
Tne Princeton crew rowed hard; the 
Washington crew rowed easily; the 
Princeton coxswain barked excit- 
edly; the Washington coxswain 
chanted a beat as slow as a Bap- 
tist psalm. At the mile the men 
of Princeton, tiring, had slipped a 
little behind; at the finish, six 
lengths. 


QUIZ 


Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this page. Return to this 
page, quiz yourself. He who cor- 
rectly answers 20 or more of the 
questions, does well. 











1) Who was “rightly spoken of as 
‘another Jesus Christ’”? (P. 21.) 


2) Name the theatre critic who 
says the Manhattan stage is cor- 
rupt. (P. 17.) 


8) Hagen cool in silk; Mitchell 


hot in tweed. Which lay down? 
(P. 27.) ere 


4) To what does President Cool- 
ri pmo his good health? 


5) Who, boiling, banged down 
her well-manicured fist? Why? 
(?. 8.) 

6) What is Congressman Bacon’s 
a of the Moro problem? 


7) What caught the eye of 
George V, caused commotion in the 
French Foreign Office? (P. 11.) 


8) Tobacco smoke affected ro- 
dents. How? (P. 24.) 


9) Of what long-legged young 
aristocrat is there a_ statue in 
nearly all South American cities? 
(P. 18.) 


10) What part of Russia is to be 
set apart for Jews? (P. 14.) 

11) Top-hatted Britishers forsook 
the King to watch Golfer Jones 
make what score? (P. 28.) 


12) Baggy breeches were banned. 
Where? (P. 29.) 


13) What “nobly simple” reply 
did the Duke of Wellington make 
when Lord Anglesey suddenly ob- 
served, “By God I’ve lost a leg!” 
(P. 32.) 


14) Name two U. S. 
from Russia. (P. 14.) 


15) With what do scientists plan 
to breed gorillas, orang-outangs, 
chimpanzees, respectively? (P. 22.) 


imports 


16) Name three significant bills 
which failed to pass before Con- 
gress closed. (P. 7.) 


17) What Senator told the Sen- 
ate he had been called “damned 
blind bastard”? (P. 6.) 


18) What did Australians de- 
scribe as “replete with excessive 
and offensive U. S. propaganda”? 
(Pe. 21.) 


19) Where were cares lost at 9 
p. m., caution at 12, scruples at 3, 
sanity before dawn? (P. 15.) 


20) Who is autocrat of Buffalo’s 
breakfast table? (P. 20.) 


21) Distinguish " between M. 
Poincaré and Briand in their atti- 
tudes toward Germany. (P. 11.) 


22) Who immortalized the beauty 
of awkwardness? (P. 15.) 


23) What new price a seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange? 
(P. 26.) 


24) What fraction of the soldiers 
killed during the World War were 
U. S. soldiers? (P. 11.) 


25) Who became first Rotarian 
when Mr. Sapp withdrew? (P. 8.) 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Fashions 


In the first years after the war, 
at Covent Garden, London, a pair 
of “plus-fours” was seen. Fol- 
lowing this outrage the tuxedo, 
dinner garment of touts dining in 
company and gentlemen dining 
alone, appeared frequently in the 
boxes, where none without full 
evening dress dared enter in the 
days when good King Edward 
reigned. Last week the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden made even- 
ing dress once more obligatory. 


. . . 


Charles Dickens tells how the 
ladies of his time put in their al- 
bums the nail parings of royalty. 
Flaxen hair, if long and on the 
skull, brought ten shillings an 
ounce in England in 1662. Last 
week in California a moving-pic- 
ture star was offered $5,000 for 
the trimmings of his next hair- 
cut. The buyer stated that he sold 
the stellar tufts, together with re- 
productions of photographs, for $10 
and up per package. 


The Commonwealth College Fort- 
nightly (Mena, Ark.) recently dis- 
coursed on the art of hitch-hiking, 
i.e., the method of progressing from 
place to place without fare, by the 
simple means of cadging rides from 
motorists: 

“Yesterday a freakish stunt, to- 
day it is a mode of travel.... One 
should equally avoid the appear- 
ance of mendicancy and that of 
prosperity ...don’t wait to be 
invited to ride... walk on the 
wrong side of the road.... It 
is bad ethics for a man to ask 
women motorists for a ride. How- 
ever, it is permissible to look at 
them in an interrogative way, and 
if the ride is then proffered, it 
would be impolite to refuse it... .” 


Frauleins of Berlin appeared re- 
cently with new  parasols—sun- 
shades that ruffled in the wind like 
huge red roses. They were made 
of chicken feathers—the down of 
ordinary white hens, glued on the 
silk, painted red. 


In London, dead silver foxes have 
long been smartly worn around the 
neck. Recently Mrs. F. P. Long 
(Philadelphia) appeared in Hyde 
Park on a Sunday morning parade 
with a silver fox docilely scamper- 
ing beside her on a leash. On a 
nearby street Lady Mary Paston 
was seen leashed to a small African 
tree bear. 


In Atlantic City, stylists whis- 
pered last week of veiled ankles. 
How veiled? ‘By a net hem at- 
tached to skirts, slender flesh-stalks 
showing through, ee 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 


were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 


smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 


said than done. 


For without the finer tobac- 


cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 


F 4 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 


LicGeTr 4 Myers Tosacco Co. . 


Turtles 


Forty years ago, in Middletown, 
N. Y., a farmer named Lewis C. 
Andrews found a turtle in a field 
and whiled away a pleasant hour 
cutting his initials and the date 
“1886” in the turtle’s mottled back. 
Last week a neighbor, Levi Sinsa- 
baugh, found the turtle in a field, 
the letters, the date, still clear in 
his back. Farmer Andrews placed 
the reptile under a wicker chair, 
called neighbors in to witness his 
achievement. 


At Imperial, Cal., (below sea- 
level) Mrs. Ben Hulse _ begged 
neighbors and passersby for news 
of Florentine, a common land 
turtle, who had been tied by Mrs. 
Hulse in the Hulse back yard, 
grown restless despite lavish care, 
been seen last proceeding toward 
the Mexican border. 





Ducks 


In Euclid Village, O., one Joseph 
Koman, 71, and one Frank Rupor, 
68, shared the chores on a farm. 
Both had spent their strength; in 
the verpetual lassitude of old age 
they pottered and dug and weeded. 
Sometimes one did more than the 
other, and then little fights ensued 
in which the old man who had been 
for that day the most energetic 
berated his friend for letting him 
spend the little energy that life 
had left to him. One day last 
week Koman went out to feed the 
ducks. Rupor followed him queru- 
lously, complained that he wasted 
food, showed favoritism to the 
handsomer ducks. High words— 
rascal, duck-dodger, miser—fol- 
lowed. Rupor struck with a spade, 
Koman fell down dead. The po- 
licemen who came for Rupor found 
him asleep... . 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. Elizabeth Frances du 
Pont, daughter of Philip F. du 
Pont (Fairmont, Pa., capitalist-in- 
dustrialist); to one R. D. Morgan, 
Philadelphia Bell Telephone clerk. 

The former Alicia du _ Pont, 
daughter of Alfred I. du Pont 
(potent Wilmington, Del. financier) 
is now engaged in divorcing her- 
self from one Harold Glendenning, 
Rhodes scholar, son of a mail car- 
rier (TIME, June 7). The former 
Margarette du Pont, daughter of 
Irenée du Pont (onetime President 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.—explosives, industrial chemi- 
cals) is now married to one C. H. 


Greenwalt, Philadelphia chemist. 
(TIME, June 14.) 
As everyone knows, numerous 


members of the rapidly prolific and 
fabulously wealthy du Pont clan 
dwell together in a residential park 
near Wilmington, Del. They are 
distinguished as a family by a lack 
of ostentation, a generous solici- 
tude for their retainers’ welfare, 
and an astute dominance in na- 
tional business (for example, Gen- 
eral Motors) and Delaware politics. 


Married. Teresa Higginson, 25, 
haid-riding huntress; to Count 
Giangiulio Rucellai, 22, student at 
the “Jniversity of Rome and resi- 
dent of Flovence, Italy: from the 
Higginson mansion in Lenox, Maas., 
where her mother and father have 


lived since her father George, scion 
of Boston Higginsons, retired from 
a lucrative promotion business in 
Chicago. 


Married. Emmeline Grace, daugh- 
ter of the president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. (Eugene G. Grace) ; 
to Alton Parker Hall, son of a 
Bridgeport clergyman, grandson of 
the late Alton Brooks Parker; in 
the chapel of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Six hundred guests 
were feted. 


Died. Thomas F. Farrell, 60, in 
the wreck of the Cincinnati Limited 
(Pennsylvania Lines) at Blairs- 
ville, Pa.; while returning to his 
home in East Orange, N. J., from 
commencement at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity where his son had just 
graduated. “It’s no use, doctor, it’s 
no use. I’m about through and 
you can’t do me any good. Go 
help those other people—those 
women—help ...” were the last 
words of the dying man. He was 
vice president of the Pocahontis 
Fuel Co. 


Married. Viscount Dillon, 83, 
Chairman of Trustees to the Brit- 
ish National Portrait Gallery, one- 
time curator of the Tower of 
London Armories; to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Louisa Phillips, 60; at Lon- 
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don, by Chaplain in Ordinary to 
George V, the Reverend F. A. S. F. 
Folkes, brother of the bride. 


Died. Albert Merritt Billings, 32, 
Manhattan clubman, son of Finan- 
cier-Sportsman Cornelius Kingsley 
Garrison Billings of New York and 
California, on his yacht Tropic in 
New York Harbor, attended by his 
wife Margaret (“Teen”) Shaw Bil- 
lings; of embolism (blood clot). 


Died. Representative Lawrence 
J. Flaherty, 47, of California, one- 
time cement mason; at Washing- 
ton, D. C., after an operation. 


Died. Onetime Dowager Queen 
Olga of Greece, 76, long embittered 
by tragedies of her royal family; 
in exile at the Villa Anastasia, 
Rome. She was once famous as 
the “most queenly queen in 
Europe.” 


Died. Windham Thomas Wynd- 
ham-Quin, fourth Earl of Dun- 
raven and Mount-Earl, 85, twice 
challenger for the famed America’s 
(yachting) Cup (with Valkyrie II, 
1893 and Valkyrie III, 1895, both 
designed by Watson; defeated re- 
spectively by Vigilant and De- 
fender, both designed by Herres- 
hoff); at London. 

His founding of “Estes Park” 
(Col.) in 1875 caused him to be 
ridiculed in London as the “Yanko- 
maniac.” As a yovth he twice 
served the London Daily Telegraph 
as war correspondent (Anglo- 
Abyssinian and Franco-Prussian 
wars), shot big game with “Buf- 
falo Bill” and many _ another, 
soldiered, yachted, steeplechased. 
Facially he resembled Wilhelm II. 

Died. Louis Svecenski, after 
long illness; in New York. He was 
famed as a violinist; was classmate 
of Fritz Kreisler and Franz Kneisel; 
played Brahms’ compositions under 
the master’s personal direction. 


Died. Pongo, ship’s bitch of the 
S. S. City of Oran; buried with 
full marine honors (the British 
Union Jack wrapped about her 
carcass) off Australia. In seven 
years at sea she had travelled “a 
million miles,” visited nearly every 
country, known Limehouse ratruns, 
Manhattan piers, street fights in 
her native (presumably) Calcutta. 
She worked her passages carrying 
squigees and swab sticks, guard- 
ing the gangway, doing amusing 
tricks. 


“A Selected Library for Discriminating Readers” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 

Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
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FICTION 
Disrespectful 


THE TORRENTS OF SPRINGC—Ern- 
est Hemingway—Scribner’s ($1.50). 
It seems that young Mr. Heming- 
way, who works like a nailer over 
his own writing, with extraordinari- 
ly promising results, was going 
about his business in Paris, lunch- 
ing frequently with Scott Fitzger- 
ald, Ford Madox Ford, John Dos 
Passos and even H. G. Wells, when 
a copy of Black Laughter by Sher- 
wood Anderson reached him and 
caused him a bit of a pain. Per- 
haps other Sogo were similarly 
affected by that earnest study of a 
dissatisfied newspaperman who 
abandoned his wife and wandered 
around until he got another man’s 
wife, whose Negro servants laughed 
to see such sport. If so, here is 
solace. For with due respect to 
Critic H. L. (“Hatrack”) Mencken 
and the allegedly significant Chi- 
cago school of fiction, young Mr. 
Hemingway has sat him down and 
written a not altogether respectful 
parody of Mr. Anderson’s vein. 
You can just see all the gay young 
men of Paris laughing over it at 
those luncheons. Orie Scripps 
O’Neil leaves his wife Lucy and 
their daughter Lousy when a chi- 
nook wind blows in the window ofa 
pump factory in Petoskey, Mich., 
causing some Indians also employed 
there to warwhoop softly. 


Octans and Orena 


THE SUNKEN GARDEN—Nathalia 
Crane—Seltzer ($2). With a poet’s 
precision it is told how, on Nov. 28, 
1924, the 16-year-old Duchess of 
Kendal, later to be known as Orena, 
was cast upon an Afric isle when 
her yacht was riven with electric 
bolts from an _ ox-eye’ tornado. 
There she found another “bantling 
of fate,” whose Nordic features 
suggested that he was an atavism, 
or at least a primeval anachronism; 
in any case, a monad. Soon he was 
able to convince her, however, that 
he was descended from the Child 
Crusaders of the 13th century, of 
noble birth—in fact, a Duke of 
Lorraine. His ancestors, she re- 
called, had sailed out of Marseilles 
in gulafres and dromons. Orena 
thought of a thousand centuries 
budding and withering, and called 
him Octans. It was extraordi- 
nary that they should be sharing 
this “tazza” thus. “The absence 
of conventionality sent the blood 
to her cheeks.” But “she was 
cognizant of the crises that impend 
in all human breasts” and con- 
sidered that “innocent intimacy 
was preferable to unacknowledged 
proximity.” She grew deeply at- 
tached to him; he of course wor- 
shiped her abjectly; they lived to- 
gether through months of celestial 
bliss, gorging on succulent, am- 
brosial fruits, observing luxuriant 
inhabitants of the air where “giant 
ferns grew rank by fetid fens.” 


Octans neatly. despatched a ghost 
leopard that infested their para- 
dise and all was serene until she 
asked him to pick a certain blue 


NATHALIA CRANE 
- « « innocent intimacy was pref- 
erable to unacknowledged 
proximity” 


ii 


lotus. Then an “odious ophidian,” 
a python regius of “lethal length,” 
“leprous luster” and “fetid folds,” 
embraced and kissed him so stren- 
uously that he died, shattering her 
“cordon of dreams.” She hated to 
leave when the battleship came to 
rescue her, 


“I have told Nathalia that if 
she writes another novel before 
she is 18 years old, I don’t know 
what I shall do.” Thus the mother 
of Brooklyn’s prodigious 12-year- 
old, whose poetic flights since the 
age of nine (The Janitor’s Boy, 
Lava Lane) have floored’ the 
pundits, made good Poet Edwin 
Markham grumble into. his beard 
(TIME, Nov. 23, MISCELLANY) and 
won her an invitation to join the 
Society of Authors, Playwrights 
and Composers (Poet Thomas 
Hardy, president), the first invi- 
tation to any American since that 
other, rubicund Brooklynite, Walt 
Whitman. 

Mrs. Crane is, of course, only 
joking. She will not ‘‘do” any- 
thing. Didn’t she let Mr. Crane 
give Nathalia a typewriter for 
Christmas? Didn’t she keep rush- 
ing to the encyclopedia at Na- 
thalia’s command to look up Afri- 
can flora and fauna for this prose 
opus? Mrs. Crane knows quite 
well she can “do” nothing about 
it if Nathalia breaks out again in 
the next six years. She is per- 
fectly aware that in the girl flows 
blood, not only from John and 
Priscilla Alden, but from “the 
grand old Spanish family, Abar- 
banel, who counted among their 
number poets, musicians and a min- 
ister of state to Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” Author Stephen Crane 
(The Red Badge of Courage) was 


Saint John, 
Pythagoras, Moses 


Balzac could compare with these men 
only the lofty 18th Century philoso- 
pher, scientist and theologian 


EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


His writings—hundreds of thousands 
of copies—have been distributed free 
by this Society, fully endowed for 
that purpose. The books most in 
demand follow; if you have not read 
any of them, it is suggested that you 
read them in this order: 


Heaven and Hell 

Divine Love and Wisdom 
Divine Providence 

Four Leading Doctrines 


Each book contains several hundred 
pages, is printed on good paper, and 
well bound. The cost of mailing only 
—5 cents per book—is asked. 


American Swedenbor, Printing & Pub- 
lishing Society 
16 East 41st Street, New York 


Dear Sirs: Piease send me without further 
cost or obligation other than the 5 cents per 
volume (enclosed) for mailing, copies of 
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“a not distant relative.” A grand- 
uncle edited the American Register 
(Paris) and knew Empress Eu- 
génie. Genius, the Cranes must 
recognize, will out.* 


NON-FICTION 


Item 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST—Os- 
wald Spengler—tTranslated by 
Charles Francis Atkinson—Knopf 
($6). The U. S. publication of 
what is commonly regarded as the 
outstanding historico-philosophical 
treatise of 20th Century Germany 
is an item of import to be noted if 
not investigated by the average man. 
The book itself, of a profoundly 
speculative nature, will have to pass 


*No relationship has been traced between 
Nathalia and Dr. Frank (Helpful Hints) 
Crane. 


through numerous academic abridg- 
ments and crystallizations before it 
can touch the consciousness of the 
mass of Western mankind, of whose 
ideational processes it tells. In its 
own words, “The attempt is made 
for the first time to determine his- 
tory in advance, to follow up the 
fate of the civilization of Western 
Europe in the stages through which 
it has yet to pass... . Its narrow- 
er theme is an analysis of the de- 
cline of the culture of the West; 
but the goal is nothing less than 
the problem of civilization.” Four 
cycles of civilization are traced— 
the Indian, the Antique (Greek), 
the Arabian and the Western (be- 
ginning with the Middle Ages). 
Each is divided into four seasons 
and studied, with Germanic thor- 
oughness, in its religion, philos- 
ophy, art, science. The  ulti- 
mate consideration is the evolution 
of the “morphology” of thought. 


In the last five years— 


according to the reports of our Edu- 
cational Department, there have been 


published in this country 107 books treating 
of the relation of parent and child, teacher 
and child, and teacher, parent and child. 
@ According to the head of one of the most important 
pedagogical libraries in the United States, the Pres- 


ident of the largest Parents Teachers Association in 
the East, one of the leading ‘general’ librarians in New York, to 
say nothing of several of the most intelligent book-sellers of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, none of these 
107 books MEETS THE NEEDS OF THE AVERAGE 


PARENT so well as 


EDUCATION 


AND THE GOOD LIFE 
by Bertrand Russell 


“A book on education that is fine and thrilling. As one reads it 
one finds Oneself instinctively ranking it with books in the 
great tradition—with the educational works of Rousseau, Locke 
and Spencer... The finest and by all odds the most fascinating 
contemporary volume on education. Any parent in fact, with a 
child from twenty days to twenty years old is doing that child 
an injustice if he does not purchase and read this book and 
meditate on its precepts.”—Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Sun. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 


Not a revolutionary book on Education, but the most val- 
uable book of its kind that has been published in five years. 
Second edition in three weeks. 


Boni & Liveright, New York 


© Goop Books & 


Undressed Warriors 


WARRIORS IN UNDRESS—F. J. 
Hudleston—Little, Brown ($3.50). 
As librarian of the British War 
Office, Mr. Hudleston has _ pored 
these many years over curious vol- 
umes. To readers of Warriors in 
Undress it will be instantly self- 
evident that he long ago formed the 
excellent habit of jotting down a 
good thing when he sees it. Prob- 
ably on these occasions he slaps 
his knee and cries: “By gad! That’s 
good!” 

Out of a rarely discriminative 
collection of such tidbits, he has 
fashioned these wholly delightful 
and often pungent essays chiefly 
anent great soldiers of the past. 
One can no more resist quoting a 
few of Mr. Hudleston’s “good 
things” than he could resist jot- 
ting them down: 

Wellington: [At Waterloo] “Lord 
Anglesey suddenly observed, ‘By 
God, I’ve lost my leg!’ ‘Have you, 
by God?’ replied the Duke. 

“There is a noble simplicity about 
this reply... . Is there any phrase 
in English military history equal 
to it?” 

Marshal Saxe: “It is impossible 
not to admire (although he once 
set out to invade England) that 
high-spirited batard de Roi, Mar- 
shal Saxe. ... To wrap it up pleas- 
antly, in the quaint language of the 
turf, he would have started 100 to 1, 
and no takers, for the Continence 
Gold Cup. ... His father (Augus- 
tus the Strong) was well called the 
Strong: he had 353 _ illegitimate 
children.” 

Early Bostonian: [There is] “a 
story told by Carl Schurz, who, 
during the American Civil War, on 
asking a sentry guarding his tent 
why he had not presented arms to 
a General who had just left it, re- 
ceived the answer: ‘Why, sir, that 
General was never introduced to 


me.’ ” 


Garibaldi: “His was an impul- 
sive nature. He fell in love with 
his Anita at first sight. . . . His 
first words when they first met 
were: ‘Thou oughtest to be mine’— 
which she incontinently was.” 

Nero: “Has not modern research 
proved that Nero (as if his charac- 
ter were not black enough already) 
while Rome was burning, played, 
not the fiddle, but the bagpipe?” 

Women: “I find amongst many 
anecdotes [concerning women] a 
note of an Austrian General, who, 
in 1859, was savagely denounced by 
a French newspaper because he had 
put in an application to headquar- 
ters for belladonna* for the use of 
his men.” 


*Bella, beautiful; and donna, woman, in 
Italian. 
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